


The Versatile Press 


It Builds Business for Your 
Production Presses 


Style 6-C 
Colt’s Armory 
Size: 14x22” 


With a “COLT’S ARMORY?” in your plant you can develop a 
profitable field in 


Short Runs of High Grade Printing 
Water Color Printing Embossed Covers 
Roll Leaf Printing Die Cut Pieces 


Write for more detailed information or ask to see our representative. 


THOMSON -NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 


1014 Fisher Bldg. 1315 Printing Crafts Bldg. 
Chicago New York City 


Home Office and Factory: Franklin, Mass. 
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IDEAL ROLLERS 
HELP BRING IN ORDERS 


Salesmen who represent printers using Ideal Typographic and Graphic Rollers have 
adistinct sales advantage, because of uninterrupted service and economies effected. 





IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


stand the rigid “light test’? for preci- 
sion—and come to you absolutely 
true and even. Ideal Typographic Rol- 
lers won’t shrink, swell or melt under 
any conditions of service—on any press 
at any speed. They are unaffected by 
cleaning fluids. Dark colors wash off 
quickly, permitting the immediate use 


GRAPHIC ROLLERS 


Although usable in all positions, 
Graphic Rollers are designed primarily 
for form itions on all presses equip- 

d with ee and Distributors. 

hey will not melt, regardless of press 
speed or weather conditions—and have 
but a minimum of shrinkage. Graphic 
Rollers may be set, washed and used 
like ordinary glue rollers—but without 


of yellows or whites. the disadvantages. 


The Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. maintains complete laboratory and will 
be pleased to co-operate with ence in working out any special 
roller or printing problems which they may have. 





Our free book 
points the way 
to greater 


(TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 
printing profits. 
Write for it 


Rollers ite fo 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY, Sole Selling Agents 


General Offices and NewYork Chicago Cincinnati 


; ae eat Plant No. 2 
Plant No. 1 Branches in all principal cities 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 
2512 West 24th Street IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFAC- Long Island City 
Chicago, Il. TURING COMPANY New York 


Our patents are fully protected by United States Patents 
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The Twentieth Century 


Encyclopedia 


of Printing 


is the first book of its kind published in the United 
States or elsewhere. It contains detailed descrip- 
tions of every process and every machine used in 
the graphic arts industries, even into the printing 
of playing cards, corrugated and fiber boxes, tex- 
tiles, etc., sometimes with records of production 
and hints on most profitable operation. It tells 
how a print shop may be operated profitably, how 
to find the cost of operation, how to estimate, how 
to set display advertising correctly, how to make 
up a page and how to lock it up; it shows how to 
make ready an envelope form, a catalog form, and 
a broadside, etc., etc.; in fact, it answers every 
question coming up in a day’s work. 


It has about five hundred pages and numerous 
colored inserts. Practically every machine and 
device for the production of printed matter is 
illustrated. 


We are now accepting orders for the book. It 
will be published on or about January 1, 1930. 


Price $ | QO 


ae 
The Graphic Arts Publishing Company 


608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 

















































































The Graphic Arts Monthly 


An independent technical journal devoted to the production problems of the 
American graphic arts industries and sent gratis to the craftsmen of 
these industries (superintendents, foremen, and assistant foremen). 


37,900 copies distributed this month 


Publication Office, 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Telephone Harrison 1560 
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, = POCKET-SIZE MAGAZINE 
with full reader coverage is a new development in indus- 
try but nevertheless has won great popularity. Practically 
every industry in the country is served by magazines of 
this class, some even by two or three. And for this there 
is ample reason. We are living in an age of speed and 
progress; the notions of yesterday are discarded for new 
ideas, new attractions, new habits. The man who read 
his big and bulky magazine in his office or his home is 
distracted by golf, radio, and the movies. What reading 
he does is done while he is on the go—-on the train, on the 
subway or elevated, or in the surface car. If he has a 
pocket-size magazine with interesting contents his need is 
satisfied. “I take time to read THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
MONTHLY because it is just the size to carry in my 
pocket; I read it while I have a few minutes to myself— 
read it from cover to cover,” says a prominent Michigan 
printer. “The old saying is that ‘good goods come in small 
packages’; I know of nothing to which this applies more 
appropriately than to THE GrapHic ArTs MONTHLY. 
It’s always read from ‘kiver to kiver,’ ads and all,” says 
another. It is sent free to every printing executive. 























The Civilized World Celebrates 


Lights Invention 


With More Lighting Efficiency 


O* THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF OCTO- 
BER the civilized world cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of the in- 
vention of the incandescent light; on 
that date fifty years ago Thomas Edi- 
son, then a young man unknown to 
the world, sent an electric current 
through a strip of cardboard encased 
in an air-tight bottle and thus began 
to light the world. It was a poor 
beginning, to be sure, like many other 
great inventions, but worldwide in- 
ventive genius has gradually im- 
proved it so that now it reigns su- 
preme as a lighting medium the 
world over. 

As printers we are particularly 
interested in this invention as a 
means of lighting our plants. The 
print shop is peculiar in this respect 
that it must be well lighted if our 
men are to be expected to do their 
best in the production of their work. 
The question then naturally arises: 
Are we as printers taking advantage 
of present-day electrical appliances 
to light our shops efficiently? Are 
our lighting systems built for the pre- 
vention of accidents? Greater accur- 
acy in workmanship? Decreased 
spoilage? Increased production at the 
same labor cost? Lessened eye strain? 
Better working conditions? Less labor 
turnover? Better.order, cleanliness, 
and neatness in the plants? Easier 
supervision of the men? 

Unless we can answer each one of 
these questions in the affimative, our 


lighting systems are not up-to-date, 
because lighting systems may now be 
had that will show one hundred per 
cent efficiency in all these matters, 


Accidents in the printing industry 
may often be traced to the lack of 
sufficient lighting. The green feeder 
may get his hand in a Gordon press 
or a machine operator may get burned 
with hot. metal used in typecasting, 
In the pressrooms the aisles may be 
dark and a workman may stumble. 
Such an accident may be serious, for 
instance if he is carrying a_ heavy 
roll of paper or a form. 


It has been definitely proved that 
high level lighting makes possible 
increases in production or output. 


An example is the composing room 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York City. Their old system of local 
lighting with intensities averaging 
four to five foot candles was changed 
so as to give more general illumina 
tion with a four foot candle intensity 
and not only speeded up the depatt- 
ment but labor turnover decreased. 


General illumination is the most 
satisfactory for a large part of the 
work in a printing plant. It consists 
of having the whole room or working 
area uniformly lighted. This kind of 
lighting produces a bright and cheer 
ful appearance. It is the nearest 
daylight of any system. The units are 
usually hung near the ceiling, giving 
a wider distribution, and larger units 
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Have we found a real way 
to now PREVENT OFFSET? 


—accept our generous offer to try it 
for yourself at our risk and see how 
these remarkable claims result .. . 


0A LL claims for preventing offset sound alike. All the “boast and 
bombast’ in the world will not prevent offset. So we have de- 
cided that the fairest method is that of offering to let you make 
your own test of this new way entirely at our risk! Then, if what 
we say proves true, we know that you'll be mighty glad to use it in 
the future. On the other hand, if the test doesn’t prove all that we 
say, then you are out nothing, for we take the risk. 


After 26 Years’ Experience 


Some time ago, we started laboratory experiments to discover a 
new way to prevent offset. With our 26 years’ experience in press 
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room chemical specialties, we learned just what was lacking in the 


average anti-offset product. 


8 Distinctive Features 


(1) Sets ink quickly, (2) Corrects 
excessive tack, (3) Increases distribu- 
tion and coverage, (4) Prevents crys- 
tallization, (5) Works in all colors, 
(6) Will preserve make-ready, (7) 
Prevents ink from caking when back- 
ing up, (8) Eliminates static electricity 
in 90 per cent of cases. 


Now Mail the Coupon 


Just give us the opportunity to 
prove our case. We take the entire 
risk. We are willing to do this to win 
you to this method—at our risk—not 
yours. The coupon prevents you from 
forgetting. Indiana Chemical & Mfg. 
Company, 517 South Alabama Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 


517 S. Alabama Street 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


one nenee=e====-=-COUPON=-=-------=----=- 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Company 


517 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Send a sample of Safeset—you to take the entire risk. If it does 
all you claim, I will keep it and you may invoice me for one dollar. If it 


doesn’t, then you are to cancel the invoice. 








Perret tre eet 
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Example of Perfect Lighting Arrangement 


can be used, decreasing the number 
of outlets and hence the cost. 

The different processes in the in- 
dustry will obviously have special 
requirements. Typesetting, for in- 
stance, requires a higher intensity 
than the operation of a press. For 
color work Mazda C Daylight Lamps 
or color matching units should be 
used. Each process has to have its 
requirements handled separately. 

While specific recommendations 
cannot be laid down so as to cover 
all cases, consideration should be 
given to these points: Abundant and 
uniform illumination should be pro- 
vided to prevent eye strain and glare. 
Workmen should not cast shadows on 
their work, as the proofreader and 


copyholder, for instance, or the gor- 
don feeder. 

Simplicity in the arrangement and 
economies should be considered, but 
good lighting should not be sacrificed 
for a small saving. 

' As few size lamps 
should be used. 

In order that illumination be uni- 
form the lamps have to be spaced and 
hung according to the size and height 
of the room. The greater the ceiling 
height the greater the spacing of units 
can be. However, as each floor is gen- 
erally divided into bays by posts or 
columns the lamps will have to be 
hung as to the size of the bays. 

To simplify the construction and 
for the sake of appearance the lamps 


as_ possible 
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Sinclair and Valentine 
Company 


Established 1890 


Manufacturers and Specialists 
IN 


Letter Press and Lithographic 


INKS 


Our reputation has been established by 
Quality and Service 


-+48ii>+- 


HOME OFFICE: 


11-21 St. Clair Place 
New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Atlanta Chicago Dayton 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Los Angeles 
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should be spaced symmetrically with 
regard to bays. 

In a typical linotype room general 
illumination was provided by 100 
watt bow! enameled lamps in stand- 
ard reflectors on centers 9 x 11 feet 
hung 1o feet above the floor. 

In the main composing room when 
all the work is done by hand a system 
of localized general lighting should 
be used. The work requires a very 
fine discrimination of detail especially 
where the smaller varieties of type 
are used. Good lighting here is an 
especial asset, for errors will be elim- 
inated, decreasing the necessity for 
changes in the proof, a costly and 
delaying process. 

Printing presses are often high and 
project considerably out into the room 
Care should be taken in the location 
of the lighting units so that shadows 
from these do not fall on the work. 

In printing establishments with 
large pressrooms with big high-speed 
presses the ceilings of the rooms di- 
rectly below vibrate considerably. 
Lighting units hung from such ceil- 
ings should be hung on flexible cord 
or protected by shock absorbers. 

With light colored walls and ceil- 
ings the light is well diffused and 
help prevent dense shadows. The 
finish on machinery is nearly always 
black. One large concern has its ma- 
chines finished in white enamel, and 
the effect produced by them together 
with white walls and ceiling is pleas- 
ing and cheerful. 

In the case of small job presses an 
intensity of a least 10-foot candles is 
recommended, using a system of gen- 
eral illumination with standard re- 
flectors and bowl enameled lamps. 
This should be obtained with the 
following arrangement provided sur- 


roundings are light in color: With 
ceilings under 12 foot, 100 or 150 
watt Mazda lamps on 8 or 10 foot 
centers respectively. 

Ceilings 12 to 16 feet, 300 watt “C” 
lamps on 14 foot centers. 

Care should be taken to avoid con- 
fusing the degree of illumination on 
a surface with its brightness. 


= 
The Printing of Playing Cards 

The press used for the printing 
of playing cards is made with one 
impression cylinder and four or five 
design cylinders and ink mechanisms 
placed at different positions above or 
below the impression cylinder. The 
backs of the common cards are usu- 
ally printed first and hung up to 
dry; then the face is printed in the 
colors required practically in the 
same way as on the Cottrell multi- 
color press. But there are now play- 
ing cards with fancy backs on the 
market. ‘These are to some extent 
printed on offset presses, although 
they also may be printed as de- 
scribed above. The fifth color cylin- 
der is used when a flesh tint is re- 
quired for the faces of kings, queens, 
and jacks. The different finishes to 
the cards (linen, etc.) are obtained 
by running the sheets through ma- 
chines built for the purpose. 

The cards are later cut and reund- 
cornered and, sometimes, gilded on 
the edges. The production of play- 
ing cards probably requires more 
painstaking care than any other proc- 
ess in the printing trades. Every- 
thing must be just so; a card show- 
ing any defect in workmanship or a 
spot is immediately thrown out. 
Therefore, none but the most care- 
ful workmen are tolerated. 
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T HERE is no “guess-work” when you press 
a Cline System push button. You know 
absolutely it will perform as intended. A button 
for each function—“Stop-safe”, “Run”, “Inch”, 
“Slow”, and “Reverse.” Always within easy 
reach and each button functions independent of 
other push button stations on the press. 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnishes motors and 
control equipment for the following: 
Newspaper Pubtishers Job Printers 


Stereotype Machinery Composing Machines 
Book Binders Magazine Publishers 
Electrotypers Lithographers 





Paper Box and Carton Manufacturers 





Eastern Office 
Marbridge Bldg., 
47 West 34th St., 
New York City 


Western Office 
First Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


5/ CLINE 
ELECTRICK 
MFG.CO. 


Curhcasce 





(CLINE 4 & SYSTEM 





Main Office, Conway Bldg. 
111 West Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














te (| Hall Special Folding Machines 
W HAT BO | Si Bonding Presses 
all Banding Mac 
You Need 2 | qiiasindery trucks’ 
|_| Safety Trimmer 
. . [_] Christensen Wire Stitcher Feeders 
Also service and supplies. (| Brackett Stripping Machines 
[_] Dexter and Cross Feeders 





PLEASE SEND US |] Dexter Folding Machines 
O Representative : [| Mentges Folding Machines 
i) Sisonnnnen anet felt deta (_] Nicco Automatic—For raised prtg. 
ae (| Virkotype Equipment 





|_| Frohn Continuous Folder Feeders 
|_| Ehlig Continuous Folder Feeders 











sills [| Latham Stitchers 

? (_| Latham Perforators and Punches 
City |_|] Berry Round Hole Cutters 
Bi |? {| Murphy Sealing Machines 











|_| G-R-S Folders and Feeders 
| ag oer Machines 

|_| Line-Up Tables 
A. W. HALL co. |_| American Chalk Overlay 
106 W. Harrison St., Chicago | [] Rebuilt Folders (All makes) 
Telephones: HARrison 2193-2194 | {| Rebuilt Folder Feeders (All makes) ‘| 






































Experts at U. T. A. Convention Speak of 


Efficient Production 


In the Printing Plant 


I RECENT YEARS the conventions 
of the United Typothetae of Am- 
erica have been veritable gold mines 
for the seeker of facts on produc- 
tion problems; speakers with nation- 
wide reputations have discussed these 
problems from practically every 
angle and have shown us how things 
should be done to obtain best re- 
sults. The convention held in 
Washington last month was fully in 
line with its predecessors; the pro- 
gram was an excellent one where 
leaders in their respective fields in 
the industry gave freely of their 
experience and resources. Men like 
Arthur C. Jewett, the director of 
the College of Industries at Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology; J. R. 
Riddell, the famous principal of the 
London School of Printing, who was 
a visitor at the convention; Hon. 
George H. Carter, public printer of 
the United States, and a number of 
others discussed problems of much 
importance to the industry. 

Professor Jewett is the man who 
held us spellbound for nearly an 
hour at the recent craftsman con- 
vention in Toronto; then he talked 
about “How to Live and Learn,” 
applying the results of mechanical 
and commercial progress to better 
living; now he talked about “The 
Engineering Approach to Printing” 
and gave us many hints of value, 
some of which we will try to re- 
produce here: 


“Observation of the work of print- 
ing establishments would impress the 
engineer who is not a printer with 
the opinion that the printing indus- 
try, as a whole, is today in about the 
same situation as were the machine 
building industries twenty-five years 
ago. At that time it was a common 
practice in machine building to man- 
ufacture parts to what were then 
considered as reasonable dimensions, 
and to devote much time to fitting 
and adjusting such parts into the 
finished machines. Automobiles never 
could have been built by such meth- 
ods in the quantities and at the 
prices they are built today. Today 
all parts of mass production ma- 
chines are manufactured to dimen- 
sions with tolerances that have been 
scientifically determined and accu- 
rately checked by maximum and 
minimum gages in the process of 
manufacture so that all parts will 
go together in assembling without fit- 
ting or adjustment. This is what is 
termed “interchangeable manufac- 
ture.” Were the printing industry 
operated on the same principle, make- 
ready on the press would be almost 
eliminated, and idle time of the ex- 
pensive equipment would not be due 
to any necessary processes of actual 
production. 

“As you well know some such 
plan is now being advocated by cer- 
tain makers of precision equipment 
for use in printing. I do not pro- 
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The artist's job 


is to create 
Ay 


the engravers iam 
fo reproduce We 










OVour personal sales 
will be strengthened 
with intelligently han- 
died pictures. For thirty 

ears Barnes-Crosby 
illustrations and plates 
have produced results. 


Distance is no barrier to 
our ability to put into 
advertising the selling 
touch that increases dis- 
tribution and profits. 
Write, phone or call. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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pose to argue the possibility of the 
immediate attainment of such per- 
fection by all printers, but to raise 
the question as to what extent such 
principles may be profitably applied 
to printing. Certainly there are 
some features of interchangeable 
manufacture which have, so far, been 
neglected by printers generally, and 
which may well be applied in nearly 
every printing establishment, and one 
of these is the purchase and manu- 
facture of materials used under a 
scientifically determined system of 
tolerances, and the more extensive 
use of measurement and gaging in 
checking up such purchases and 
manufacture. Type is too commonly 
assumed to be correct. It should be 
not merely type high, but should 
be .918 of an inch plus or minus a 
carefully determined amount. Plates 
should have a uniform thickness of 
a certain dimension plus or minus 
a certain amount. Machines should 
be checked for accuracy to plus or 
minus a definite number of ten- 
thousandths of an inch. 


Type and Plate Variations 


“Consider, for example, the varia- 
tion which occurs in dimensions of 
printing material in the everyday 
run of work. Type material, as it 
is made up from ordinary runs of 
linotype and monotype, varies as 
much as three and one-half thou- 
sandths. It may be more in some 
cases. Three and one-half thou- 
sandths variation was obtained by 
selecting a small form of everyday 
linotype composition (61%4 by 10% 
inches), levelling it carefully in re- 
spect to a standard surface plate 
and measuring its height. The 
measurements indicated certain ob- 


November 


vious corrections that could be made, 
For example, in this case all t’s 
were too high. Wood mounted photo. 
engravings have been found over 
thirty-thousandths above to thirty- 
thousandths below type high. 


“The fact is, no one yet knows 
what are the ideal dimensions to 
apply to printing composition. Pos- 
sibly greater savings can be made 
than anyone as yet anticipates. A 
research study of this subject, in- 
cluding the question of proper print- 
ting pressures between the various 
kinds of type, solids, plates, etc., and 
various kinds of paper, should be 
made to determine basic operating 
conditions for the benefit of printers 
generally. It is recognized that the 
ordinary printer can not afford to 
spend money on private research, 
nor even on the installation of extra- 
ordinary equipment for the mainte- 
nance of precision dimensions, but 
if, in buying his product, he can, 
through the use of properly deter- 
mined specifications and without in- 
creased cost, obtain supplies which 
will save him many dollars in the 
operation of his plant, he certainly 
should be glad to avail himself of 
the opportunity. 


Author’s Alterations 


“Another instance in which analy- 
sis and measurement is profitably 
applied in some plants is that of 
time study. In some establishments 
time studies have been developed 
to a point where they are a very 
profitable feature of management 
control. In one plant, for example 
that of the Waverly Press, Incorpor- 
ated, in Baltimore, time studies have 
even been applied to permit of esti- 
mating the time and cost of authors’ 
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BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Per- 
fects and Seconds in the World. At all times 
we have bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks—Coated one and two sides. Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
Blotting. the best of its kind. 


Bonds— White and Colors. ieee 
Book Papers—Enamel, M.F., 8.) ene 


& S.C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, etc., Mimeograph. 


in White and Colors. Sao mera ia 3 
Box B ost ted and uncoated. 
ne Den : Railroad Board. 
Bristols—Index and Satin. 
Card Boards Tough Check. 
so Second Sheets. 
Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover—Embossing. of every kind and description. 
423 West Ontario St. $3 Chicago, IIl. 


Phone Superior 7252 


Two Branch Offices: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. . ° . pe a 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . -.« -« « « 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 








BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 W. Ontario Street, F. W. Beattie, Mgr. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list every month. 
Name 


Address 








City 
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G. A. M. 11-29 
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alterations on proof. This, appar- “‘Our production records show 
ently, has proven very useful, as that our hand compositors come 
may be inferred from the follow- within about eighty per cent of mak- 
ing statement from William Passano: ing the standard time. In other 


“*We found that authors’ altera- 
tions were a question of constant dis- 
cord between a printer and his cus- 
tomers, due to the fact that authors, 
especially inexperienced ones, could 
not appreciate the time required to 
make even simple alterations. Then, 
too, it struck us as unfair that an 
author should have to pay for a 
large amount of time if a slow man 
were working on his job, or for a 
short amount of time if a fast man 
were given his particular altera- 
tions. We therefore felt that it 
would be quite an advantage to es- 
tablish standard times and standard 
costs for authors’ alterations. Upon 
careful study of alterations we found 
that any possible alterations in text 
matter which could be made were 
made up of the following funda- 
mental operations: 

““Changing or adding a word not 
entailing an over-run; remaking-up 
of pages; changing or adding one 
letter in a line; changing or adding 
another letter in the same line. We 
therefore, by use of a stop-watch, 
set standard times for making these 
operations. 

““By using these standard times 
we can build up a standard time for 
making any combination of altera- 
tions, except alterations in tabular 
matter. We do this before the al- 
terations are actually made, so that, 
if desirable, we can notify an author 
of the amount of his alterations and 
also suggest to him where he can 
effect an appreciable saving by de- 
leting some of the changes that 
would be more costly. 


words, their efficiency on the aver- 
age is in the neighborhood of eighty 
per cent. We therefore take the 
standard time for making alterations, 
divide it by eight-tenths and mul- 
tiply by our cost per hour, and this 
constitutes our charge for alterations. 
You see, we do not charge accord- 
ing to the actual time that the men 
put in. If a slow man is on the job 
the customer does not suffer; if a 
fast man is on the job he does not 
gain—the charge is standard. 

““The system has been in opera- 
tion for the last three or four years 
and has proven very satisfactory. 
Many of our customers have asked 
for our standard scale of alterations, 
to have for their own use. We have 
actually gotten new business on the 
basis of our method of charging for 
alterations. We have in many in- 
stances been able to forestall a nasty 
situation by advising our customers 
in advance what their alterations 
were going to amount to.’ 

“Time studies can be used by any 
printer in some measure, but the 
idea has been advanced by a printer 
of my acquaintance that the manu- 
facturers of printing machinery 
should time study the various op- 
erations considered necessary with 
the use of their equipment and sup- 
ply this to their purchasers, so that 
they could have ready-made a time 
study for their use in estimating, 
which when combined with a factor 
developed in their own plant, like 
Mr. Passano’s eighty per cent factor, 
would prove very efficient.” 

So far Mr. Jewett. 
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Rebuilt Machines For Sale 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Refinished. 
Working Condition Guaranteed. 











CUTTERS 
Item No. 
1967 84” Oswego Giant End Pull Automatic. 
1950 44” Seybold Holyoke Automatic—heavy type. 
1990 44” Oswego Automatic. 
1980 44” Dexter Automatic. 
1974 45” Sheridan New Model Automatic. 
1981 40” Sheridan New Model Automatic. 
1911 34” Sheridan Perfection Power Hand Clamp. 
2002 34” Diamond Power Hand Clamp. 
1937 32” Oswego Monoframe Power Hand Clamp. 


2004 26” Chandler & Price Lever. | 
MISCELLANEOUS 
1982 Seybold Dayton 3-Knife Book Trimmer. 


1877 16” Seybold Book Compressor. 
1984 18x32” Sheridan Die Press. 
1995 Seybold Round Corner Cutter, motor gear connected. 


Motor Equipment—new or rebuilt for all above machines. 











Offered subject prior sale;. liberal terms if desired. 
Detailed information gladly supplied on request. 





Knives and Cutting Sticks for all makes of Cutters carried in stock for 
Prompt Delivery. 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 
112 W. Harrison St. Chicago, III. 
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It is speeches like this that we 
like to hear and to read _ because 
they contain a lot of food for 
thought. In later days all of Pro- 
fessor Jewett’s ideas may develop 
into tangible results in production 
eficiency, and we therefore hail his 
speech as one of those that has helped 
us toward progress. 


The London Schoolmaster 


J. R. Riddell was a stranger to 
many of his auditors who had let 
the daily grind keep them from fol- 
lowing the development of the print- 
ing industry outside the borders of 
their own country. But he won their 
hearts as soon as he gained their 
ears. He is the director of one of 
the greatest printing schools in all 
the world, the London School of 
Printing. As such he has earned 
the admiration of the whole printing 
world because of the results he has 
gained in the production of better 
craftsmen. Mr. Riddell, himself, is 
a craftsman of a high caliber; years 
and years before he became con- 
nected with the St. Bride Founda- 
tion School of Printing, as his school 
was first called, he was superintend- 
ent of a large printing plant in 
London. It was at this plant that 
he conceived the idea of tandem 
printing; that is, hooking up three 
cylinder presses in such a way that 
a sheet to be printed in three colors 
could travel the whole distance of 
the three presses and receive its 
three colors with one feeding. It 
is the same principle that is now 
being worked with such great suc- 
cess by the Sadag people in Switzer- 
land; but Mr. Riddell was the first 
to see its possibilities and must be 
credited with its invention. 





Now he is a schoolmaster and a 
mighty big help to London printers, 
bosses and journeymen alike. There- 
fore some of his ideas and thoughts 
beneficial to 


should prove our 
printers. Said he: 
“Apprenticeship is a_ tradition 


which has been handed down to us 
for centuries. Some of the customs 
prove a handicap; but it was origi- 
nated for the purpose of properly 
training a boy and making him a 
good craftsman and is the outcome 
of our early guilds. 

“It is due to that guild system 
that London craftsmanship for so 
many years took so high a place 
throughout the world, for we did 
endeavor to teach the boy his busi- 
ness in all its aspects in accordance 
with the facilities provided by the 
printing office in which he worked. 

“We concentrate our attention on 
the training and education of the 
boy when he gets into the workshop, 
not before. Whenever a boy gets 
into the workshop he is eligible to 
become a student of our school. That 
may be at fourteen years of age, and 
during the period of apprenticeship 
we have at the school a progressive 
course of part-time instruction. 


The School and Shop Method 


“Tt has now become the custom for 
progressive employers in London to 
send their apprentices to the school 
during working hours for certain 
periods during the week. Whilst 
they are there the employers pay the 
wages and fees, and I stand in the 
relation of an employer to that boy 
while at the schcol. Some of them, 
I admit, come with the idea it is 
going to be a holiday, but they soon 
find their mistake. 
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“The school is not new. In fact, 
it was formed some thirty-eight 
years ago in the city of London, and 
was then known as the St. Bride 
Foundation Printing School. We out- 
grew the space there so we had to 
get into a larger building. 

“It may interest you to know that 
by the codperation of the employers 
and the trade unions an arrange- 
ment was arrived at whereby they 
make a financial contribution; they 
contribute between them £3,000 a 
year, about $15,000, toward the 
maintenance of the school. So you 
see this is a printing trade move- 
ment, for the employers and trade 
unions are in it for the whole-hearted 
purpose of providing a training 
which will make the printer more 
eficient than is possible under the 
exigencies of a present-day business. 

“A third party comes into the 
management of the school, what you 
would call the board of education 
and we term the local education au- 
thority. They make up the deficit 
of the expenses required to carry on 
the school. Each body has repre- 
sentatives on the governing body, 
but care is taken to elect to that gov- 
erning body those identified with the 
industry; thus we have a governing 
body entirely composed of printers, 
men who are acquainted with print- 
ing conditions and customs, men 
who are well-known craftsmen, and 
such a body is invaluable to us. 

“This, I believe, is the reason for 
the great success of the school. It is 
exclusively a printers’ school, con- 
trolled by printers, taught by prac- 
tical printers with a wide experi- 
ence. We have at the present time 
some three thousand students. There 
is a staff of thirty-seven teachers. 


In that group of three thousand stud- 
ents—and again let me emphasize, 
no one can be enrolled until he is 
‘connected with the printing indus- 
try—we have twenty-two different 
grades of classes. 


A Versatile Program 


“In our country we deal with the 
industry as a whole. In the school 
we include paper as well as typo- 
graphic printing. There is lithog- 
raphy, bookbinding, stereotyping and 
electrotyping, reproduction of illus- 
trations, salesmanship, cost finding, 
estimating, scientific subjects, print- 
ing ink, advertising writing and 
layout; in fact, everything that comes 
within the printing industry. Any 
form of education which is required 
to improve the status of the printing 
industry in our country is under- 
taken by the school. : 

“Therefore you will see that we 
are getting a large body of people 
round us, young fellows, and also 
young women, keen to make good, 
encouraged by their employers to at- 
tend. In fact, it is sometimes in- 
sisted upon by the employer that 
they attend the school for special in- 
struction. It is our duty, so far as 
we can, to instil in them a love of 
their craft and high ideals of all 
that the craft stands for, so that they 
may become more efficient, working 
more intelligently, and proving a 
credit to the craft. Naturally, they 
must become better citizens due to 
the fact of being craftsmen with a 
love of their craft. 


Modern Printers in the Making 


“IT have mentioned that apprentice 
students come during the day. Let 
me refer to another course of instruc- 
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tion. That is to the sons of master 
printers. Hitherto a son of a master 
printer went into his father’s office. 
He had no opportunity to learn that 
business by being instructed. He 
probably would not be allowed to set 
up type, to work a machine, or un- 
dertake other forms of practical 
work, but just stand around and 
look on, unless he was actually in- 
dentured and formed one of the ratio 
of apprentices allowed in that par- 
ticular office. 

“These young fellows can now 
come into the school. They go 
through every department. They 
must go through every department. 
If they wish it, we may arrange for 
extra time to be allowed to a certain 
type of work in which they are par- 
ticularly interested, but they must 
undertake the work of every depart- 
ment. They have even to wash up 
the presses on which they work. 
They have to do all the work that 
would be required of an apprentice. 

“The full course is for three years, 
and it would interest you to see how 
these young fellows buckle down to 
their work. We have graduates 
coming from our universities and 
public schools, and it is to their credit 
to say that when they come in they 
accept the discipline of the school.’ 

We can from experience testify to 
the spirit of craftsmanship pride met 
with on every hand in this London 
School of Printing. When we visited 
the school in 1922 it was so evident 


on all sides that even our companions . 


who were not craftsmen themselves 
remarked about it as something out 
of the ordinary. And Mr. Riddell 
is the man who has fostered this 
spirit. We know of nothing that 
would be more complimentary to him. 





Research for Printers 


Hon. George H. Carter, the public 
printer, told at length about the re. 
search work being done by the lab- 
eratories in the government printing 
office. Research, he said, has been 
defined as “nothing more nor less than 
an intelligent inquiry into how to 
do practical things; if they are new, 
how they can be done in the best 
way; if they are old, how in a better 
way. The intelligent inquiry will, 
of course, have to be made by chemi- 
cal engineers, but it is essential that 
we, as master printers, 
capable of understanding and apply- 
ing their technical advice. So I as- 
sert that the education of the master 
printer of today is as important as 
the training of the journeyman 
printer of tomorrow. 

“In the hope of being of service 
to the printing industry as well as to 


itself, the government printing of- 


fice closely followed its resumption 
of apprentice training seven years 
ago with the installation of a re- 
search laboratory to study and de- 
velop standards of printing mater- 
ials, to test their quality and to ex- 
ercise technical control over their 
production and use. 

“This work was begun in a small 
way in 1922, with a staff of only 
half a dozen employes and an ex- 
penditure for the first year of about 
thirteen thousand dollars. The value 
and importance of the work have in- 
creased so rapidly that today our lab- 
oratory has a score of employes, in- 
cluding a number of highly skilled 
chemists, and its cost to the govern- 
ment for the past year was close to 
forty thousand dollars. I mention 
these figures merely to show that the 
undertaking is no mere plaything. 


shall be | 
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“J also regard the entire govern- 
ment printing office as an immense 
laboratory which can and should be 


lems as are the agricultural, labor, 
banking, and various commercial in- 
terests entitled to the aid that they 









































Hon. George H. Carter 


of service to the printing industry 
as well as to the government. In 
fact, I am of the opinion that the 
printing and related industries are 
just as much entitled to receive help 
from the government printing office 
in the solution of their trade prob- 


have received for years from other 
establishments of the government. 


Reclaimed Type Metal 


“One of the most important in- 
vestigations undertaken by the labor- 
atory staff was the standardization 
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Printing 
Lithographing 
Plate Printing 
Die Stamping 
Bronze Metallic 


INKS 


Increased business forced 
us into larger quarters, our 
new modern factory with 
every improved type of 
equipment for supplying 
you with the finest product 
that can be made. 
Write for a copy of “‘Sleight’s Gold 
and Silver Bronze Printing Inks.” 


It tells how to print and get the 
best results with metallic inks. 


Sleight Metallic 
Ink Co.’s, Inc. 


Factories: 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Toronto Montreal 


Branches: 
New York Pittsburgh 


717 W. Congress St., Chicago 











and control of quality of our 6,600, 
ooo pounds of linotype, monotype, 
stereotype, and electrotype alloys, 
The savings by this work were many 
times greater than the entire expen- 
ditures of our laboratory. 

“The old metal contained an ex- 
cessive amount of tin due to previ- 
ous rule-of-thumb corrections, and by 
standardization 1,099,000 pounds of 
type-metal alloys of standard quali- 
ties were added to our stock at prac- 
tically the cost of lead. 

“A still greater benefit from the 
standardization of type-metal alloys 
has been the reduced expense of 
operating typecasting machines, the 
elimination of difficulty in the mold- 
ing processes, and the better quality 
of presswork. 

“The results of the type-metal in- 
vestigations have been of value to 
the printing industry in furnishing 
reliable information as to the most 
suitable composition alloys for vari- 
ous uses, the importance of proper 
handling, and the methods of recon- 
ditioning in order to minimize dross 
losses and maintain quality. 


Testing Paper Stock 


“At first the technical laboratory 
devoted its time largely to the testing 
of paper for the government print- 
ing office to determine compliance 
with the standard specifications pre- 
pared. This work of itself is no 
small task, involving the testing of 
approximately five thousand samples 
annually to determine the quality of 
the yearly purchase of 45,000,000 
pounds of all grades of paper. The 
experience has been of great value 
to the printing industry in the de- 
velopment of definite grades and 
standards of paper for general as 
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well as government use. The gov- 
ernment has no difficulty in purchas- 
ing, at satisfactory prices, paper made 
according to its standard specifica- 
tions and subject to its exacting tests. 
I know no real reason why the com- 
mercial printer can not procure his 
paper in the same way. 

“Standard qualities of paper will 
certainly insure fairer competition 
among printers, simplify the prob- 
lems of stock and production, and be 
more satisfactory to the customers of 
the printer. Furthermore, the 
standardizing of paper would effect 
a considerable economy in its pro- 
duction, and the printer should share 
in this saving. 


Punk Ink Solvents 


“The testing laboratory of the gov- 
ernment printing office has been of 
another good service in disclosing, 
at least for our own information, 
the ordinary ingredients used in some 
self-exalted compounds extensively 
advertised to end all the troubles of 
the printer, who is ever in search 
of such elixirs. For instance, the 
sample of an ink solvent with a well- 
known name was found to consist 
almost entirely of kerosene, deceptive- 
ly colored with a little pine-tar oil. 
Several washing compounds selling 
for twelve to fifteen cents a pound 
were found to be composed almost 
entirely of tri-sodium phosphate, 
which can be bought in quantities 
for four to five cents a pound. 

“Other functions of our technical 
division are to supervise the manu- 
facture of the printing inks, press 
rollers, and bindery adhesives used 
in the government plant. These un- 
dertakings have been entirely suc- 
cessful and have paid well.” 
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Carries Our Guarantee 


Tear out this ad and pinto your letterhead 
for descriptive literature. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 
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For Better Work on All Jobbers Use 
‘ CASPER GRIPPERS 
(Patented) 


No more strings or rubber bands. 


Each set contains arms, four 
sizes of fingers and down fingers. 


8x12C.&P. ..... $ 8.00 
10x15 C.& P. ..... 9.00 
IZxISC. GP. ..... 10.00 


Sold by Leading Supply Houses or 
Direct From Factory. 
THE CASPER GRIPPER CO. 
509 Erie Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 























Lithographic Technical Foundation Tells of 


Printing Progress 


In Its Technical Abstracts 


HE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT of the 

Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion is compiling abstracts from 
United States and foreign patents, 
magazine articles, and new books re- 
lating to inventions describing and 
setting forth the most important points 
of interest in connection with these 
new ideas. From these abstracts and 
from other sources we will in each 
issue of THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY 
make such selections as in our judg- 
ment will help our readers to keep 
abreast of these developments in the 
trade and profit thereby. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS SCREENS— 
Herman Ewald, U. S. Patent No. 
1710303, described in the Official 
Gazette of the patent office for April, 
1929, p. 906: A method of making 
a photographic process screen by 
coating a glass plate with a sensi- 
tized composition which hardens on 
exposure to light, drying the coat- 
ing, and subjecting it to a 25 per 
cent acetic acid bath to cause the 
surface of the coating to become ir- 
regularly corrugated. 


VARNISH FOR WET COLLODION NEG- 
ATIVES—An announcement in the 
Process Engravers Monthly for 
April, p. 76, gives a formula and 
method of production for a water 
varnish to be used on wet collodion 
negatives. The varnish is made with 
water, borax, and shellac. 


HALFTONE FOR PRINTING ON METAL 
—U. S. Patent No. 1711684, issued 
to H. E. Ives and published in Off- 
cial Gazette of U. S. Patent Office 
May 11, 1929, p. 121, describes a 
method of producing halftone nega- 
tives suitable for printing on metal 
with letterpress printing plates pos- 
sessing correct tone rendering char- 
acteristics. The plates are obtained 
by first making a variable density 
negative, then a structured positive 
made from this negative by exposure 
through a screen, and lastly a nega- 
tive from this positive. 

HeDoprA—K. H. Broum describes 
in the Photographische Korrespon- 
denz for June, 1928, pp. 177-8, a 
new method for obtaining multitone 
line cuts for security and bank note 
printing. The Hedopra screen, pro- 
duced by Hass, Herbs & Illig, 
Frankfort, Germany, consists of a 
cross-line pattern with twice as 
many lines to the inch in one direc- 
tion as in the other. This is claimed 
to facilitate translation of tones into 
parallel-line halftones. 

New Kranz Piate—K. Jacobsohn 
says in the Photographische Indus- 
trie for December 12, 1928, pp. 
1278-81, that the modern photome- 
chanical dry plate with its step 
gradation, high covering power, lack 
of fog, fineness of grain, and high 
resolving power has many advantages 
which should overcome all objec- 
tions of the conservative collodion 
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users. Tests on the new Kranz plate 
give a gamma of 3.6, speed of 48° 
Eder-Hecht or 3° Scheiner, high 
green and yellow sensitivity and re- 
solving power. 

NEGATIVES WITH CORRECTED COLOR 
VaLuEs—British patent No. 302887, 
issued to Meisenbach, Riffarth & Co., 
describes how to obtain negatives or 
screen positives with corrected color 
values, particularly for offset print- 
ing. An emulsion or wet plate is 
used which is treated with a solu- 
tion of a hygroscopic substance, as 
glycerin, so that partial etching can 
be effected while the plate is in a 
moist condition. Varnish can be ap- 
plied to the moist plate and subse- 
quently removed by benzine. Re- 
peated corrections can be made if 
necessary after drying by again ren- 
dering the plate moist with glycerin. 
The use of iodin, cyanogen, and so- 
dium hydroxid is specified. 

RETOUCHING HALFTONE NEGATIVES 
—William Gamble says in the Proc- 
ess Engravers Monthly for May, 
1929, pp. 81-2, that a process was 
demonstrated at the recent printing 
exhibition in London in which the 
halftone dots on the negative were 
either enlarged or reduced by local 
treatment. If the dots are reduced 
too far they may be partly intensi- 
fied again. In this process (Meisen- 
bach-Tief) glycerin and a stopping- 
out medium are used to prevent 
overtreatment. Results of another 
process were also shown in which an 
anilin dye was applied to certain 
portions of the negative in addition 
to local reduction. 


LITHOGRAPHY 
New Arc LicHt ‘TRANSFORMER— 
The Lithoaraphers Journal for May, 


1929, p. 65: “Magnetic stunt trans- 
formers” are being made for use 
with A. C. arc lamps in place of the 
usual resistances. The overall en- 
ergy consumption is reduced one- 
half by the use of these transformers. 


COMPOSITION FOR LITHOGRAPHIC INK 
—O. E. Horder has obtained patent 
on a composition for lithographic 
ink (U. S. patent No. 1714166). A 
mixture of petrolatum oil, paraffin, 
and magnesium carbonate is added 
to ordinary printers’ ink to obtain 
the desired result. 


PAPER DIFFICULTIES IN THE PREss- 
rooM—John Stark says in The Lith- 
ographers’ Journal for June, 1929, 
p. 118, that “Many paper difficulties 
now prevalent should be eliminated 
in the process of papermaking. Paper 
should be delivered felt side up. 
The periodic occurrence of sheets 
turned so as to curl in the direction 
opposite to that in which the others 
curl may prevent proper feeding 
and may be traced to carelessness 
in placing the rolls on the cutter or 
slitter in the mill. The grain should 
run the long way of the sheet. The 
ideal sheet should be flat either side 
up.” 

MEASUREMENT OF EVAPORATION — 
In the Papermakers Monthly Jour- 
nal for May, 1929, pp. 190-2, A. G. 
Rendall describes a simple instru- 
ment to indicate the relative humid- 
ity or the drying power of the air. 
In this instrument the difference in 
the vapor pressure of ether at the 
wet and dry bulb temperatures 
causes the level of a column of 
mercury to change and so indicate 
the approximate relative humidity. 


THe Hayes Process—This is, ac- 
cording to Joseph Goodman in The 
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Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer for May, 1929, p. 114, a 
lithographic method of printing upon 
cloth with a specially constructed 
machine. Instead of a plate clamped 
around the cylinder this machine 
uses a zinc tube carrying the image 
and thus prints a continuous pattern. 
The article describes both the 
method and the machine in detail. 

METALITHOGRAPHY—In a book with 
this name by Joseph Goodman, pub- 
lished by Lowe & Brydone, Ltd., 
London, the author describes the 
modern methods of preparing and 
printing from metal lithographic 
plates. One of the specimen pages 
shows type matter of different sizes 
as composed on the Typary text 
composing machine. 

PHoTo-LiTHoGRAPHY —R. B. Fish- 
enden outlines in The Modern Lith- 
ographer and Offset Printer (Lon- 
don) for April, 1929, pp. 88-95, the 
fundamental principles of three-color 
reproduction. The effect of light fil- 
ters, panchromatic plates, mixtures 
of colored lights, and the superim- 
position of dyed pigments on the ac- 
curacy of color reproduction are 
pointed out. The Meisenbach-Tief 
and step and repeat machines are 
discussed. Dry lithography and the 
use of a resilient rubber surface as 
a base for the printing image are 
considered. 

SIMPLIFIED COLOR TECHNIQUE—In 
Paper and Print for March, 1929, 
pp. 18-22, C. C. Knights discusses a 
simplified scheme for the production 
of a “color wheel” containing fifteen 
colors; its use in choosing colors is 
also pointed out. The attributes of 
color are listed and discussed along 
with color balance and the produc- 
tion of pleasing color combinations. 


LITHOPRINT OR Dry OFFSET—E. E, 
Strawn tells in The National Lithog- 
rapher for April, 1929, pp. 47-8, of 
a new method used in the Bureau 
of Engraving at Washington, called 
Lithoprint, which is a combination 
of offset and letterpress printing, 
The image on a relief plate is offset 
to a rubber blanket. No dampening 
rollers are necessary. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHoTO-COMPOSING—A merican Pho- 
tography for September, 1928, p. 512: 
“By the Luminotype process texts 
and illustrations can be produced 
directly on a printing plate without 
the use of metal type. When a let- 
ter is struck on a standard keyboard 
it is photographed on a film. As the 
film is unreeled the letters are again 
photographed on to a plate of glass, 
zinc, or copper.” 


THE PANTONE Process—According 
to A. C. Austin (National Lithog- 
rapher for May, pp. 34-5) the pan- 
tone process has been improved 
considerably of late. The amount of 
mercury used in the ink has been 
reduced to one-fourth of one per 
cent. Trist’s new halftone screen 
(British patent No. 286340) which is 
used in contact with the plate fur- 
nishes an improved negative. A 
coated metal plate covered with a 
supersensitive gelatine emulsion, to 
be exposed in a hand camera and 
subsequently to be converted into a 
printing plate, has been developed. 
Other related achievements are: A 
new three-color camera that fur- 
nishes color-correct negatives and a 
water ink that does not dry on the 
press but dries instantly on paper. 
Trist is the inventor of Pantone. It 
is said that he is now working on a 
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method by which Pantone may be 
adapted for the offset press. 

THE BELCOLOR PRrocess—Deutscher 
Drucker for March, 1929, pp. 431-4 
(in English): The Belcolor process 
is said to produce color-correct neg- 
atives through the medium of a gray 
tone-gauge method of control. Proofs 
are made by taking separate prints 
on colored carbon tissues, using the 
same pigments as those to be used in 
the inks, and superimposing these 
prints over a white glass plate. 

PRINTERS’ CHAsEsS—O. P. Gayman, 
an Englishman, has invented and 
patented (British patent No. 303723) 
a chase in which a type form may be 
locked at any desired place without 
filling the chase with furniture. In 
the four walls of an ordinary print- 
ers’ chase he has placed dovetailed 
sockets into which sidebars and 
crossbars may be inserted at will. 
Similar sockets are provided on the 
longitudinal locking bar for engage- 
ment by one end of a transverse 
locking bar. The type form is 
placed against the two bars and 
locked. 

ILLUMINATED PicTuREsS—G. Man- 
etti, P. Benglia, and M. Luchsinger 
have invented and patented (British 
patent No. 303419) a process by 
which pictures are produced in one 
or more colors on metallic surfaces 
by printing with transparent inks, 
so that the picture is illuminated by 
reflections of the metallic base, giv- 
ing the colors their maximum in- 
tensity and brilliance. -The surfaces 
to be printed on may be gilded or 
otherwise metallized with bronze 
powder, or very thin metal sheets 
or metals without paper supports 
may be used. The metal or metal- 
lized surface is covered with a thin 


layer of a more or less transparent 
substance to receive the printing 
colors, such as lacs or varnishes 
having a base of nitro-cellulose, cel- 
lulose, resin, or drying oils. The 
surface may be printed with de- 
signs in relief before or after the 
colors are applied (embossing) in 
order to increase the light effects. 

STANDARD Process Inks — With 
August 1, the new British standard 
trichromatic inks became available 
to the printing industry. <A joint 
committee representing the Federa- 
tion of Master Printers, the Federa- 
tion of Master Process Engravers, 
and the Society of British Printing 
Ink Makers has been at work on the 
problem of standardizing trichro- 
matic inks. Their work is now 
brought to a focus by the production 
of a printed folder which contains 
a statement signed by the respective 
presidents of the three organizations 
above mentioned, together with sam- 
plase of the three standard hues and 
a couple of three-color halftone pic- 
tures printed with the standard inks. 

We will discuss these standard 
inks in a later issue of THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MONTHLY when more complete 
information has been obtained, espe- 
cially as to their adaptability for 
American printing. At this stage we 
only wish to state that we are some- 
what skeptical, as we do know the 
demands of the American advertiser. 

=) 

MANUFACTURERS and others selling 
to the graphic arts industries will 
help themselves as well as. us by 
sending us literature on their prod- 
ucts. We receive inquiries by the 
hundreds regarding best equipment 
for special purposes. Intelligent lit- 
erature will help us decide. 








Paul G. Gutzeit Discusses the Properties of 


Bookbinders’ Glue 


Its Preparation and Use 


LUE is an organic substance of 
G adhesive properties obtained 
from the hides, skins, bones, and 
sinews of cattle, sheep, deer, horses, 
and other animals. The 


duces the glue lies next to it, being 
composed of fibres which run in 
every direction and contain fluid 
matter which aids in keeping the 
skin moist and pliable. The 





tails, snouts, ears, and the 
pith of the horns are also 
used. Some glue is made 
from the heads, bones, and 
sinews of fish. 

The tendons and the in- 
testines of many animals, 
the swimming bladder of 
many varities of fish, rab- 
bit skins or “coney” from 
which the fur has been re- 








fat cells are directly under- 
neath the portion yielding 
the glue, and as fat is un- 
desirable because it makes 
glue greasy, the shreds of 
fat are saponified by being 
subject to a lime bath. It 
may be noted in passing 
that the older the animal, 
the more solid the glue 
will be. On this account 








moved, old waste leather, 
butcher’s offal, or “country 
bone,” “junk bones,” and a consider- 
able amount of other almost worthless 
matter contribute to the raw material 
of the gluemaker. Neither gelatin 
nor glue exists already formed in 
nature; both are products of the ac- 
tion of heat and water on heterogene- 
ous animal tissue. Glue in contrast 
with gelatin has greater adhesive- 
ness, stiffness, and elasticity, and is 
also darker in color and more nearly 
opaque. 

Glue is produced by boiling the 
animal substances mentioned above 
and drying the resulting liquor. The 
following may be noted in connec- 
tion with the use of skins: The outer 
covering, in which wool, fur, or hair 
is rooted, is of no importance to the 
gluemaker. The portion that pro- 


Paul G. Gutzeit 


manufacturers sort the dif- 
ferent skins carefully before 
they are used. After the stock has 
been prepared, it is placed in a boiler 
with a false bottom provided with 
an opening through which the liquid 
may run off. The boiling of the 
stock is an operation that must be 
carefully conducted, as the applica- 
tion of a greater degree of heat or 
for a longer time than necessary 
damages the glue. The boiler is 
heated by direct firing. As the boil- 
ing proceeds, test quantities of the 
liquid are run off for examination. 
When a sample of glue is found on 
cooling to form a stiff jelly, it is 
ready to draw off. The first boiling 
usually occupies about eight hours. 
When the liquid has been run off 
from this boiling, more water is 
added and the boiling continued. 
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Printing Trades Blue Books 


VERY Graphic Arts Plant in America 
can secure a copy of the Printing 
Trades Blue Book FREE. All that is neces- 
sary is to fill out and return to us the blank 
sent out by us. It is imperative that we re- 
ceive the return of this blank in order that 
we may surely know that your firm is still 
in existence and operating a plant. 








The Blue Book aims to cover the entire 
Graphic Arts, consisting of printers, bind- 
ers, lithographers, paper box makers, steel 
and copper plate engravers, trade composi- 
tion houses, and all allied and supply lines. 
If you have not received a blank from us, 
write for one. 


The Blue Book aims to serve you from all 
angles. If you want information regarding 
any machine, tool, supply or service in the 
graphic arts, write us. The information is 
yours for the asking, without charge. 


To those who sell to the trade 
the charge per book is $15.00 


A. F. LEWIS & CoO. 


660 Transportation Bldg. . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This operation is repeated until the 
stock has vielded all of its gelatin- 
ous matter. As many as six or eight 
boilings may be made. The liquid 
first run off is always the best, as 
the effect of repeated or prolonged 
application of heat is to weaken the 
glue tissue. The later boilings as a 
rule are darker in color than the 
earlier ones. 

The glue solution from the boiling 
process is run into wooden troughs 
or coolers in which the solution sets 
in a firm jelly. When set, a little 
water is run over the surface, the 
jelly is detached from the cooler, 
cut into uniform slices of the thick- 
ness desired, and placed on galvan- 
ized or linen nets to dry. 

Drying may be done in the open 
air if weather conditions are favor- 
able, or in a drying room. The lat- 
ter method is preferable, because 
conditions can be regulated to insure 
uniform drying. 

The drying is a source of concern 
to the glue manufacturer. It is ex- 
tremely important to keep the tem- 
perature at the right point, to pro- 
tect the glue from dust and dirt and 
to avoid the possibility of bacterial 
growth in the jelly, which is very 
susceptible to the development of 
harmful organisms. 

The final form of the glue will be 
in sheets, strips, flakes, or ground. 
For commercial purposes it is put up 
in packages, bags, and in barrels. It 
is graded on physical characteristics 
rather than on chemical composition. 
Various chemical tests have been 
proposed, but they are unimportant 
so far as the practical working value 
is concerned. The most important 
physical tests are those for viscosity 
and jelly strength. The test for vis- 


cosity, or fluidity, is based on the 
idea that the greater the tenacity the 
greater will be its cohesiveness and 
the less will be its flowing power; 
in other words, the higher will be its 
viscosity. 

In testing for viscosity, water is 
used as a standard. A solution is 
made of the glue, and the rate of 
flow at a certain temperature is com- 
pared with the rate of flow of water 
under the same condition. The vis- 
cosity test is not entirely accurate in 
itself, but in connection with the 
jelly test it forms a satisfactory basis 
for grading. 

The jelly test is based on the com- 
parative resistance power of the 
various glue jellies. Several me- 
chanical devices for determining 
jelly strength have been perfected. 
One of these consists of a brass ves- 
sel resting upon the glue jelly; into 
this vessel shot is poured. The weight 
of the cup and the shot after having 
penerated to a certain depth in the 
glue jelly gives a figure which ex- 
presses the comparative strength of 
the jelly with the standard. 

The finger test is one of the most 
satisfactory methods of determining 
jelly strength and perhaps the one 
in most general use. In this test vari- 
ious glue jellies are arranged for 
testing by pressing with the tips of 
the fingers, comparing the result with 
the standard as to resistance power. 

To perform the tests described re- 
quires a degree of experience and an 
equipment beyond the reach of the 
ordinary buyer and user of glue. 
However, certain tests may be made 
that are of great value in determin- 
ing important facts about the glue 
it is intended to buy and use. These 
tests could not be used as a basis for 
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grading glue scientifically, but they 
are exceedingly valuable in deter- 
mining its purity and its adaptabil- 
ity to the work in hand. Ground 
glue is easily adulterated. It should 
be examined in a good light for evi- 
dence of foreign substances. If glue 
has been adulterated while in the 
original form it is practically im- 
possible to determine the adultera- 
tion by external appearance. Subse- 
quent adulterations may be detected. 
If you should notice white bubbles 
in the shape of round blots on the 
surface of the glue, you have evi- 
dence of decay. If there is any doubt 
in your mind you can complete the 
evidence by moistening the glue. If 
it gives off a sour odor you have 
additional proof of putrefaction. 
Such glue should be avoided. Bub- 
bles may appear within the glue 
without being an indication of putre- 
faction. As a matter of fact, bubbles 
are always found in certain high- 
grade glues, though practically never 
in low grade bone glue. They are 
supposed to be due to the air which 
gets in when the glue is poured into 
the moulds. 

Besides being free from bubbles or 
blots a good glue is smooth, though 
not necessarily giossy. Sometimes the 
best glue will be of a dull color; 
many inferior glues even have a 
shiny surface. The surface should be 
uniform in appearance and in color. 

Bone glues are usually darker than 
hide glues, but some bone glues go 
through an artificial clarifying proc- 
css which gives them the appearance 
of high-grade glues but really de- 
tract from their strength. Often ox- 
ide of zinc is added to glue, the ef- 
fect being to make it set quickly as 
well as to give it a light color. Zinc 





oxide is not harmful to glue except 
when added in large quantities. The 
best glues are neutral as to acid and 
alkali. Glues with excess of acid 
should be avoided. To test for al- 
kali or acid, dip a piece of litmus 
paper into the solution. Acid will 
turn the paper violet or red, alkali 
will turn it blue. Litmus paper may 
be procured at any drug store. 

The breaking test is done by tak- 
ing a small piece of glue between 
the thumb and forefinger of each 
hand and bending it. A thin piece 
will bend without breaking. When 
it does break, if the edges are splin- 
tery, great tensile strength is indi- 
cated. A clean fracture, on the other 
hand, indicates a brittle low-grade 
glue which has been subject to heat 
so long as to destroy the tissue; or 
else it has been made from bone 
stock. High-grade glues never show 
glassy fractures; bone glues do. 

A simple test for foam is to beat 
a solution of glue with an egg 
beater; glue which foams or in 
which the foam does not quickly 
subside, probably contains impuri- 
ties. Foam is especially frequent in 
alum-dried glues and in cheap bone 
glues. Glues that foam at ordinary 
temperatures should be avoided for 
good work. 

A glue at ordinary temperature on 
which a scum rises contains grease 
and has not been properly skimmed 
in manufacture. Deterioration is al- 
ways accompanied by a sour odor. 
Avoid using any glue that does not 
smell clean and sweet. 

It is possible to spoil the best glue 
by an improper method of prepara- 
tion, and here is where the waste 
and biggest loss appear, the total 
loss being about twenty-five per cent 
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of the entire amount used. There is 
no reason for this. The proper meth- 
ods have been definitely established. 
Putting them in effect not only saves 
glue, but it enables better work, 
Saves time, and increases the gen- 
eral efficiency of the glue operations. 
Glue has an affinity for cold water. 
Ground glue should be soaked from 
one to four hours in cold water. 
Naturally the thinner the glue the 
less time is required for soaking. 
After the glue has been soaked in 
the manner described, the most im- 
portant part of the process is under- 
taken; that is, the melting of the 
glue by application of heat. The 
words “most important” are used ad- 
visedly. It is safe to say that most 
of the damage is done at this par- 
ticular point, and for this reason the 
reader should remember what has 
been said about the nature of glue—- 
that it is made from animal matter, 
and that it is composed of innumer- 
able small fibres on whose strength 
the holding power of glue depends. 
The most common destructive agent 
is heat. It is therefore necessary to 
employ no more heat than is re- 
quired to melt the glue from a soak- 
ing mass to the proper working con- 
sistency. By actual experience it has 
been determined that a temperature 
of 130 to 150 degrees F. is all that 
is necessary to melt glue to the re- 
quisite consistency. The term boil- 
ing or cooking glue should not be 
applied to the process of melting. 
Such a temperature implies 212 de- 
grees F. and is ruinous to glue. Heat 
should never be applied directly, as 
this results in burning or scalding 
the glue. Glue should be heated 
slowly, requiring about thirty min- 
utes; rapid heating dissolves the 


outer portions of the glue quickly 
and a scum is formed over the rest, 
preventing its proper melting. 

As glue deteriorates quickly if al- 
lowed to stand, no more should be 
prepared than is needed for a single 
day; it is even better to prepare it 
twice or oftener during the day, and 
then only in modern up-to-date brass 
or copper glue pots with indirect 
heating chamber; or better still, one 
with an electric thermostatic control 
so that when the danger point is 
reached it automatically turns off 
the heat and upon cooling turns it 
on in the same manner. This is an 
investment that will pay for itself 
many times over during its use. A 
thermometer is also a sure way to 
determine the temperature. It is 
placed in the glue pot so that it can 
be referred to easily and often. 

Pots, kettles, brushes, everything 
that comes in contact with glue, 
should be regularly and rigidly in- 
spected and kept free from dirt and 
dust. This is extremely important. 
The glue should be stored in a dry 
place. Barrels should not be un- 
headed prematurely, and after hav- 
ing been opened should be kept cov- 
ered when not in use. A little per- 
sonal interest shown will reward a 
thousand fold. Provide your help 
with proper equipment, which in it- 
self encourages cleanliness, and show 
them how the quality of work may 
be improved. Show them that an un- 
clean, ill-smelling glue pot is un- 
necessary. Show them that there is a 
right way and a wrong way to pre- 
pare glue—and the right way is the 
way to use. Introduce system into 
the use of glue as in the use of paper 
and ink. Many workers are still ig- 
norant of the modern glue methods. 
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It is the duty of those in charge to 
know what the correct practice is 
and to see that it is employed. With 
glue as with everything else, the best 
is always the cheapest and in this 
case the best costs no more. 

Flexible glues are most in demand 
by the printer, since it seems that in 
the manufacture of books, magazines, 
tabs, in fact most jobs on which glue 
is used, flexibility is the aim along 
with quick setting; a glue which has 
both of these features is always sat- 
isfactory. This kind of glue can now 
be obtained; all that is necessary is 
to slowly melt the glue as you use 
it, cutting it up in small pieces and 
in some cases putting it directly into 
the glue pot. Should your glue lack 
flexibility, add about ten per cent 
glycerin; in some cases twenty per 
cent is needed. While it is a simple 
matter to control the setting of the 
glue with zinc oxide it is better to 
let your glue manufacturer do this. 
Should it set too slow or too fast, 
get in touch with him-and he can 
arrange to supply a glue for your 
particular need. To make the glue 
waterproof, add about one per cent 
ammonium or potassium bichromate; 
adding a small quantity of formal- 
dehyde also resists the action of 
water. In liquid glues the setting 
can be adjusted by adding a small 
quantity of turpentine. Prepared 
flexible glue is used more exten- 
sively for the reason that it is made 
up of the best quality hide glue; 
while it can be used on all jobs and 
is a good general glue it is a simple 
matter for the user or the glue 
manufacturer to adjust it for any 
particular requirement, thus doing 
away with the user’s responsibility 
of preparing his own glue. 


What Is Photogravure Printing? 

Photogravure or intaglio printing 
may be simply described as the op- 
posite to halftone and line work or 
everyday relief printing. The actual 
printing is made from a copper cyl- 
inder or plate so engraved that the 
inking goes into or underneath the 
surface. In the cylinder presses on 
which this work is done, the cylinder 
usually runs in a tank of thin, quick- 
drying ink which runs into these 
etched portions of the surface. A 
finely adjusted steel knife called the 
“doctor” scrapes away all surplus 
ink, leaving only the etched cavities 
filled. During the actual impression 
on the machine the paper is brought 
in close contact and the action lifts 
or takes out the ink, the slight spread 
or squash contributing to the soft, 
water-color style of tone which con- 
tributes to the effect of this printing. 
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QUALITy of workmanship should be 
the pride of every workman. 

What have I done to improve 
quality? There is no work so hum- 
ble but that it can contribute to 
quality. 

All manufactures are amenable to 
improvement: What can I do to im- 
prove my work? 

Pride of workmanship is the great- 
est joy a person can attain. 

When you look the job over and 
say, “That’s the best I’ve done yet,” 
what a thrill! 

The advance of industry is marked 
by the quality of goods produced. 


What kind of quality have I pro- 
duced ? 

The most important words in the 
history of progress are, “He was a 
skilled craftsman!” 

The one who sees his work in a 
few years hence and can say, “J did 
that” or “I contributed to that,’ will 
have a glow of feeling which can 
never be measured in money. 

Copyrighted by Bertel O. Henning 
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Our New Advertising 
Director 


WITH THIs ISSUE of THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MONTHLY we take great pleas- 
ure in announcing an addition to our 
staff: Joseph Walter Allan has be- 
come associated with us as advertis- 
ing director. 

Mr. Allan began his newspaper 
career at the age of four, selling 
newspapers at Fifth and Race Streets, 
Cincinnati. Within ten years he was 
selling advertising for the Cincinnati 
Post. The Cincinnati Tribune made 
him its advertising manager. In New 
York, The Mail and Express placed 
him at the head of its Wall Street 
advertising. Thus during four years 
he met the outstanding figures in the 
nation’s financial affairs. Later, he 
bought and sold the old Indianapolis 
Sentinel; at that time, probably, he 
was the youngest daily newspaper 
publisher in the United States. At 
different times he was business man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Herald, the 
Omaha Bee, and the Washington 
Herald. Following the world war he 
engaged in the export business which 
necessitated much foreign traveling. 

This wealth of matured experience 
now comes to the publishers of the 
Printing Trades Blue Books, “J. W.” 
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SLIPSHEET WITH AIR 
Adjustable Non-Offset Frames 


Air cushioned receptacles used with or 
without artificial heat. 
Eliminates slipsheeting and offsetting. 
A LOW-PRICE UNIT 
Entire cost saved in two hours. 

More than 1,000 satisfied users in fess than 
one year. 

Supplied for all presses. 
PRINTERS’ SPECIALTY COMPANY 
115 Nassau Street, New York City 
Phone Cortland 4520 








Save Space, Steps, Time 


A 
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with 
ANDERSON 
Upright Trucks 


TOP the loss 
of slow han- 
dling (between 
operations of 
high speed ma- 
chines) with 
these conveni- 
ent trucks, 


. They are 19x25” 
and roll along 
easily through 
narrow aisles, 
even loaded to 500 pounds. Two 
platform for bindery, four plat- 
form for job pressroom. 

Sold by aes s typefounders 
and dealers. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines — Bundling Presses 
3229 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 











Office Space 


In the heart of the Printing District of 
Chicago, where the trade is centering 
more and more, and where you can secure 
the best of service in one of the finest 
office buildings. 


Offices of 
Transportation Building 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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having become president of A, Ff, 
Lewis & Co. Automatically, this asso- 
ciation connects him with Typ 
GraPHic Arts MONTHLY, “J. W.” be- 
coming the advertising director of 
this publication. 

i) 


Codéperation Between 
Office and Shop 


PRACTICALLY EVERY PRINTING JoB 
going into the plant has been or 
should have been estimated by some- 
body as to the time of production in 
the different departments of the shop 
and the final selling price. This is 
mainly done for protection—the main 
value of such an estimate being some- 
what overlooked. 

A detailed estimate of production 
costs contains schedules for composi- 
tion, make-up and lock-up, make- 
ready, and printing. Only one of 
these, makeready, is somewhat flexi- 
ble. Composition time would be prac- 
tically the same whether the compo- 
sition were good or bad; on the 


make-up and lock-up the time re- . 


quired would not vary much except 
as applied to the workmen; but on 
the makeready the time used varies 
according to the job; if the job isa 
high-grade one, the makeready time 
naturally is high, because, everything 
considered, the makeready will make 
or mar the job; in other words, the 
more time put on the makeready the 
better the job would be or should be. 
If this is true, it naturally follows 
that little or much makeready time 
may be put on a job of printing ac- 
cording to the wishes of the custo- 
mer, as measured by his willingness 
to pay. Therefore, if the customer is 
willing to pay for only twelve min- 
utes’ makeready on an envelope job 
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when half an hour is necessary for 
good printing, or when he wants to 
pay for only four hours’ makeready 
on a catalog form that ordinarily 
would require eight or nine hours, 
and the price of the job is figured 
accordingly, the superintendent of the 
plant should be advised of the cir- 
cumstances so that he can advise his 
pressmen what is wanted. Again and 
again the charge is made against the 
pressroom that the time used for 
makeready brought a loss on the job 
instead of a profit. 

But how could the _ pressroom 
know? Seldom do the estimates fol- 
low the job ticket to the shop, and 
seldom is the superintendent made 
aware of its content unless he asks 
for it. A better business practice 
would be to let the superintendent 
go over all estimates so that he can 
know what production is expected 
from the shop. In this way he could 
instruct his men about the different 
time allowances and he would get 
the best results obtainable within 
these time allowances if he worked 
in harmony with his men. 

A little codperation between the 
office and the shop in matters of this 
kind would tend toward more profit. 


J) 


Hallowe’en Musings 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
our service department has been up 
against a few problems that almost 
taxed its capabilities. A printer in 
southern Illinois received an order 
for five thousand cards to be num- 
bered from 1 to 560. The numbers 
were larger than any found on a 
numbering head; consequently foun- 
dry type had to be used. The prob- 
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lem was how to produce the job with 
the least amount of lost time. For 
a production of a job of this kind 
one of the latest proof presses would 
be admirably fitted because the form 
would not have to be lifted. Five 
forms of each number could be set 
up, beginning with 560; of these 
forms two impressions are taken, 
then the forms are changed to the 
next number, 559. If the case con- 
taining the figures is located close 
to the press, the press changes are 
easily made. The sheets as printed 
are laid out in two rows on the de- 
livery board, 559 on top of 560, 558 
on top of 559, etc. When the printing 
is completed the job is fully gath- 
ered; all that is needed is to cut the 
sheets apart in ten separate piles, 
What do you say? 

A southern printer had an order 
for 35,000 double size postcards 
printed in five colors, advertising a 
black and reddish-brown shoe. The 
fifth color was a strong red over- 
printing to give the shoe its peculiar 
shade. This color offset on the front 
side of the card where the address 
was to go. Practically the whole 
lot was printed before the offset was 
detected. For the purposes intended 
the cards were utterly ruined. What 
was the poor printer to do? At first 
we were inclined to suggest that the 
pressman be taken out in the alley 
and murdered in an _ appropriate 
manner; but as this would not sal- 
vage the cards we gave up the idea; 
better let him be killed by his own 
carelessness in some other way. But 
what then? We tried to erase the red 
blotch, but to no avail; an ink eradi- 
cator would spoil the finish of the 
surface of the card and make it un- 
fit for writing. We then suggested 
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to the printer that he take the whole 
mess to a finishing concern and have 
a sheet of bond paper pasted over 
the card, covering the blotch and the 
whole surface. Can you think of a 
better way? 

One prominent Chicago printer was 
asked to print price lists for a food 
manufacturer to be on the desk of 
his customers when they got to the 
store in the morning. These price 
lists were to be printed in red and 
black, die-cut, punched, and scored. 
They were to reach customers as far 
east as Columbus, as far south as St. 
Louis, and as far west as Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Because the 
prices quoted were based on the 
fluctuations of the grain market the 
copy could not be furnished before 
the close of the market on the day 
previous to delivery, or about one 
or two in the afternoon. In other 
words, the printer would have about 
five hours to deliver the price lists 
as described as well as wrapped and 
mailed. How could it be done? 


* * * 


According to the standard cost 
finding system for printers our plant 
equipment should be depreciated at 
ten per cent a year and type, bor- 
ders and rules at twenty-five per cent; 
thus ten and twenty-five per cent of 
the cost price of our machinery and 
type are each year taken from our 
equipment account and added to our 
cost of doing business. The reason 
for this transaction is to let the 
customer pay for the wear and tear 
of our machines and type and thus 
provide us with a replacement fund 
to be used when new machinery is 
needed. Good accounting practice re- 
quires that this fund be either kept 





GET YOUR SHARE 


of commencement invitation business. Every 
high school in your vicinity will need 
commencement invitations. Orders are 
being placed now. Get this business with 
the 1930 Harter Line. More than 20 de- 
signs in a beautiful sample book. All 
you have to do is to get the orders and 
complete the inserts with type printing. 

Send 25c for Sample Book, which 

only covers cost of mailing. 

THE HARTER PUBLISHING CO. 

2046 East 71st Street Cleveland, Ohio 








USED 


PRESSES 


We offer the following machines, very latest 
models, at attractive prices for immediate 
delivery: 

i—No. { Miehle perfecting press, 40x53” 
bed with Cross continuous feeder and ex- 
tension delivery. Less than 2 years old. 

i—7/0 Miehle, 51x74 bed. 

4—5/0 Special Miehles, 46x68 bed with Dex- 
ter suction feeders and extension de- 
liveries. 

4—4/0 Miehles, 46x62 bed, two with Rouse 
lifts and extension deliveries. 

2—2/0 Miehles, 43x56 bed. 

3—No. | Miehles, 39x53 hed. 

2—No. 2 Miehles, 35x50 hed. 

i—No. 4 Miehle, 30x42 bed. 

1—No 4-3R Miehle automatic unit, swing 
back feeder. Practically new. An un- 
usual opportunity. 


We have on hand at all times all sizes of 
Miehles rebuilt ready for installation. 
Let us know your requirements. 
Write, Phone or Wire 
HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office—225 Varick Street 
Chicago Office—343 S. Dearborn Street 
Boston Office—420 Atlantic Avenue 

















“KORECTAIRE” 


takes care of more area per 
dollar than zny other humidi- 
fier on the market today. 


It eleans, circulates, humidifies 
and dehydrates the air. 


It is not a spray system. 





Bruns Korectaire Sales Co. 
610 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The AMSCO 


Power-Mitering Machine 














fills a long felt need for 
practical printers who want 
work done quickly and 
accurately. 


Its outstanding feature is 
the method of cutting from 
the top—the work is held 
stationary and the tool is 
movable. This insures an ac- 
curate cut that leaves no burrs 
or rough edges. 


Write for Literature 
Other AMSCO Products 


are 

AMSCO Saw and Trimmer, Printers” 
Bench Saw, Electrically Welded Chases, 
Brass and Steel Galleys, Brass Rule, 
Low-Slug Cutter, Combination Cutter 
and Mitering piactine Rule and 
Lead Cutters, Mitering Ma 
chine, Make-up Mine s Cutter, wee: 
paper e-up Trucks, Steel Roller 
Supporters, All Iron Form Trucks, 
a ig (cleaner) Anti-Offset Com- 
pound. 


American Steel Chase 
Company 
122-130 Centre St., New York 














intact on our books until needed for 
the purposes intended or 
withdrawn from the business and jn- 
vested in gilt-edge securities. 

But is it? How many plants are 
thus safeguarded and at all times 
prepared for the purchase of new 
machinery or other equipment? If 
such plants were in the majority the 
credit problem of the machinery 
men would be no problem at all. 

The question then arises: How 
can this replacement fund be pro- 
tected in a practical way? Let’s see, 
Suppose the purchase price of the 
plant were $100,000. The first year 
after purchase a ten thousand dollar 
depreciation is entered against cost 
(more if we include the type); the 
second year another ten thousand 
dollars, etc.; in other words, at the 
end of the second year there should 
be twenty thousand dollars laid 
aside for the purchase of new 
machinery. 


In nearly every plant there is a 
keyman or two who are invaluable 
to the smooth running of the plant; 
if anything should happen so that 
they dropped out, a_ considerable 
loss would result. They might be 
replaced, of course, but only after 
much delay and loss in production. 
These men might be the manager, 
superintendent, or a foreman. 


Now suppose that this depreciation 
money were used to pay for a ten- 
year insurance policy for these men, 
with the proviso that after the sec- 
ond or third year withdrawals 
could be made for the purchase of 
new machinery, if needed; wouldn't 
this solve the problem in the most 
admirable way? The replacement 
fund would be protected and would 
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draw good interest from year to 
year until maturity; the keyman or 
men in the plant would be protected 
against death, and if such a thing 
should happen the plant would be 
insured against a big loss, and after 
the first three years cash could read- 
ily be had for machine replacements, 

Don’t misunderstand us; we are 
not agents for any life insurance 
company, nor are we writing for the 
benefit of any press manufacturer. 
We are just calling attention to a 
simple, practical proposition that 
should have been worked out in de- 
tail and put into practice twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. Insurance of one 
kind or another is the order of the 
day; let’s apply it where most needed 
in our plant. 

The only fly in the ointment is our 
bankers who are against the propo- 
sition; they claim that it has an in- 
vestment feature besides its protection 
feature and as such is illegal busi- 
ness for the insurance companies in 
many states. Let this be as it may; 
there are plenty of states where it 
is as legal as banking itself. 


Ge) 


Government and Industry 


THE EDITOR of THE GraApHic ARTS 
MoNTHLY has for years been con- 
vinced that the government is over- 
stepping its boundaries—sliding off 
the foundation on which it was. built 
—when it engages in business in com- 
petition with its own citizens, or its 
own members; this may mean in the 
printing and sale of stamped enve- 
lopes or in the running of steamship 
lines for passenger or freight traffic. 
A government is the head of a con- 
gregation of members; if these mem- 











A Clean Printing Plant 
Is A Profitable Printing Plant 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blower 
cleans folding machines, linotype machines, 
type cases, paper cutters, presses, motors-— 
an all-purpose maintenance tool—light, handy, 
portable—attaches to any light socket—blows 
—vacuums—sprays insecticides. Replaces the 
old fashioned bellows. Ten days’ free trial. 
Write 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, II. 





“WEPSCO” 


Printers 
Steel Equipment 


Manufactured by 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
Blue Island, Ill. 


AOVIG\o 


Sales Office: 


631 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 
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What Facilities 
Do You Lack 


For 


BINDING 
HOT STAMP EMBOSSING 
AIR BRUSH COLORING 
GOLD STAMPING 
DIE CUTTING 
INDEXING 


E 


We Can Finish the Job 


We Manufacture Indexes, Index Tabs, 
Law Book Labels, and Visible 
Record Supplies 


Catalog No. 119-A Now Ready 


G. J. AIGNER CO. 


FRAnklin 9517 


503 S. Jefferson St. CHICAGO 








BARGAINS! 


3—Miehle 68” Presses, like new. 
i—Miehle No. 6/0, bed 51x68”. 
2—Miehle 2/0-56”, with Ext. Delvy. 
i—Miehle No. 2, bed 35x50”. 
i—Whitlock 2 roller for 25x38”. 
i-—Premier 4 roller for 25x38” sheets. 
2—-Scott 4 roller for 25x28” sheets. 
2—Keily B Specials 17x22”, like new. 
i—Hartford 14x22” Heavy Duty Press. 
{—Colts 10x15” Heavy Duty Press. 
12—C. & P. Presses, all sizes from 8x12” to 

14x22”, some with Millers. 
i—Iimposing Stone, 105”, steel. 
2—Rouse Lifts 50” and 68”. 

PATENT BASE—Latham-Wesel-Warnock— 
in fine shape, complete with hooks. 
i—C. & P. Lever Cutter, 26”, new model. 

i—50” Auto Clamp Cutter, guaranteed. 
i—Cleveland B Folder, modern type. 
i—Cont. Air Feeder for Cleveland B. 
i—Cleveland B Air Pile Feeder. 
i—Heated Stamping Machine, 9x1i2”. 
2—National Straight Needle Sewers. 
i—Egg Shell Pebbling Machine, 15”. 
i—Power Round Cornerer, new, at 20% Disc. 
6—Power Wire Stitchers, various sizes, in 
all makes, up to 14” thickness. 
i—Dexter Folder, new style, 28x42”. 
{—Murphy Sealing Machine, little used. 
i—Anderson Horz Bundler, new type. 


J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY 
Chicago, II. 


218 N. Clinton St. 
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bers prosper the government will 
prosper; otherwise not. Hence, what- 
ever the government does in compe- 
tition with anyone of these members 
is done in competition with itself, 

The government, or the postoffice 
department if you please, has for 
years supplied stamped envelopes at 
a price that no commercial printer 
could compete with. At first these en- 
velopes were furnished on contract 
by a concern in Dayton, Ohio, but 
last year the International Envelope 
Company obtained the contract for 
supplying the printed stamped en- 
velopes which the government sells at 
a ridiculously low price at practically 
every corner of the country, deliver- 
ing them free of charge. 

The National Editorial Associa- 
tion and practically every printing- 
trade journal in the country took a 
decided stand against this unjust com- 
petition, but to no avail. Now a new 
organization, the Industrial Conser- 
vation Board, Inc., with offices in 
Chicago, has taken up the fight for 
unhampered business. This is a neu- 
tral national organization formed to 
combat encroachment upon private 
enterprise. Recognizing the power of 
this organization and the fact that it 
is in a position more likely to accom- 
plish the thing for which publishers 
and printers have fought for more 
than forty years, the National Edi- 
torial Association, through its legis- 
lative committee, has abandoned its 
proposed plan for seeking legislative 
relief from government competition, 
has. indorsed the industrial board’s 
plan of campaign, and has joined 
forces with it for a fight to the finish 
on the principle involved. 

The object of the Industrial Con- 
servation Board is to obtain a modi- 
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fication of the contract between the 
United States post office department 
and the International Envelope Com- 
pany. Basing its campaign upon 
President Hoover’s known opposition 
to the general principle of govern- 
ment competition with private indus- 
try, as stated in many of his public 
utterances, the board plans to present 
to the President a petition asking that 
the publishers and printers of Amer- 
ica be relieved from this competi- 
tion. This petition was sent out No- 
vember 1 for signatures of interested 
parties. It calls attention to the fact 
of government competition with the 
printing industry through the resale 
of a commodity, the special request 
return card envelope, and points out 
the fact that, under the terms of the 
contract, the postmaster general may 
discontinue that resale at his discre- 


tion. It then asks the president to 
issue an executive order which will 
grant the relief that the publishers 
and printers seek. 


| 
Look At Our Classified Ads 


THE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS in 
this issue of THE GraApHIC ARTS 
MONTHLY are a real market place for 
the buyer or seller of printing equip- 
ment and other commodities in daily 
use in the printing industry; and that 
is what they are intended to be. As 
the monthly reaches every buyer of 
equipment in the industry it stands 
to reason that the seller could not find 
a better place to display his wares. 
Therefore, if you have anything to 
sel] in that line, have a position open, 
or want a job, put a notice in our 
classified section. Only $1 a line. 














1, It is more economical 
than string. 

2. It works faster than 
string. 

3. It carries your name 
and your advertising. 

4. It makes for a more 
solid and neater pack- 
age. 

5. It leaves no marks on 
the printed matter as 
does string. 








FIVE REASONS 


Why you, as a printer, should seal all your 
packages with printed gummed tape. 


Gum Products Press, Ine. 12=.Cybournst. 
Roll Form Printers (Labels, Tape, Tags, etc.) 


We desire worthwhile printers to act as agents 








[Write to find out how you can 
get this ‘‘Perfection’’ Automatic 
Gummed Tape Dispenser. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















St. Louis Photo-Engraver Advocates 





Photographic Stunt 


To Increase Business 


pew IN A WHILE an advertiser asks 
the printer for some novelty in 
lettering or in pictures, as for instance 
white letters on black backgrounds, 
giving a shadow effect. Hitherto this 
effect has been obtained through four 
or five operations; from a type form 
an impression was taken and a nega- 
tive made, then a positive, then a 
halftone negative, to which the posi- 
tive was stripped. Naturally, this was 
a costly operation. 

Now it seems that there has been 
some progress made in the production 
of such novelties. At the recent con- 
vention of the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association in San Francisco, 
Theodore Warmbold of the St. Louis 
Engraving Company discussed a new 
method on which his firm has been 
experimenting for some time. Said 
Mr. Warmbold: 

“The key to the situation is black 
and white impressions on celluloid. 
These can be made from any type 
form as readily as pulling proof on 
paper. Practically fireproof celluloid 
may now be obtained from a New 
York concern; when applied to heat 
it will melt slowly but will not burn. 
It has other peculiar properties which 
will enable one to draw on it with 
pen and ink or paint it with water 
colors. Our simplified method of han- 
dling a job with white lettering and 
black shadows would be to take the 
white and black celluloid and place 
them over each other and shift them 





in order to get the proper shadow. 
Then we place the two impressions in 
a copy frame and fasten them so they 
cannot shift or move. Then we fasten 
a piece of ordinary white paper under 
both. The halftone exposure will then 
give us any dot we desire for our 
background. We make one exposure 
with the white paper and remove it 
for another; the result is a perfect 
halftone negative with the whites per- 
fectly white and the blacks black. 

“If one wants the reverse—a black 
letter with a white shadow—he only 
has to reverse the celluloids, putting 
the black on top and the white under- 
neath. The second design is as pleas- 
ing as the first. 

“In this case there may be some 
difficulty in pulling the impressions 
on the celluloid. After some experi- 
ments we found we could reduce our 
ink about one-half with a stiff varnish 
and roll it very thin. Then we dusted 
the black impression with powdered 
lamp-black and the white one with 
French chalk and we got both a per- 
fect black and a perfect white. At 
first the white impression looked 
rather peculiar, rather gray, but when 
sprinkled with chalk it had a fine 
white appearance. 

“Making of shadowgraphs is not 
limited to impressions from type 
forms. The celluloid may be drawn 
on in black and white and used for 
cover or catalog pages or anything 
else of that sort.” 
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100 to 140% PROFIT 
In The STAUDER LINE Box Assortment 
CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


18 beautiful, genuine all steel en- 
graved:Christmas Greeting Cards. 
Attractively colored on rich stocks 
with gold and various other art 
borders. Each one different as to 
size, style and design. All cards 
neatly packed in appropriate 
Christmas Box. 


An excellent profit—retail price-— 
$1.00 


Make money Fa these WHOLE- 
SALE PRICE 
50¢ per sonal 25 box lots. 
45¢ per box—In 100 box lots. 
42'c¢ per box—In 250 box lots. 
40¢ per box—In 500 box lots. 


SEND 50c FOR SAMPLE BOX. 
Know the profit possibilities it 
offers. Stimulate and_ stabilize 
your Greeting Card Business. 


A Real Profit Opportunity in the 
STAUDER LINE 


of Personal Engraved 
Greeting Cards 

A $2.00 investment (as evidence 
of good faith) brings you sample 
book of the most exclusive Personal 
Engraved Christmas Greeting Cards 
offered. MAKE THAT INVEST- 
MENT TODAY. Unlimited Profits 
— minimum competition —a line 
not offered by everyone to cut 
your price. Take orders from this 
beautiful sample book that costs us 
$15.00 to produce. Selling prices— 
on large and smal] quantities— 
listed on each page. 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE on Stock 
Cards. Forty-eight hour service 
on Engraved or Imprinted Cards— 
due to our modern up-to-the-min- 
ute equipment. 


Delay pays no profits—GET STARTED NOW! 


The STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. 4/39, Belmont Avenue. 
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Market Your Machinery 
in Canada 


Through Canada’s Largest Dealer in Printers’, Bookbinders’, Lithog- 
raphers’ and Paper Box Makers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


We now represent the best of American Made Products. 





Our branches and sales forces cover every part of the Dominion. 


If your products are worth while handling, we } 
shall be very glad to represent you. Write us. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY, CO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


Montreal Halifax 


Winnipeg 


Regina 
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FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION 
of the AMERICAN 
PMT ENGRAVERS 
ASSOCIATION 
AULUST 8° Oot 


PRESENTEDann DEMONSTRATED 
IN A PRACTICAL MANNER 








Sample of the Proposed Shadings 


Mr. Warmbold’s address found an 
attentive audience, from which it may 
be inferred that the photo-engravers 
of the country hailed this innovation 
as a moneymaker of the future. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Warmbold was asked: “In shooting 
the negative, is the screen removed ?” 
“No,” he answered, “the screen is not 
removed; by using the Johnson high- 
light stop one does not have to remove 
the screen. It chokes out the white. 
This highlight stop is a simple but 
effective device. By the use of it one 
can make a negative in which one can 
separate the tones and eliminate a lot 
of shading in your halftones.” 

Louis Flader, the commissioner of 
the American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation, remarked: 

“T am firmly convinced that if this 
is taken up by the photo-engravers, 
in a year we will have all sorts 
of new things. One principle only 


is involved; white or black on a trans- 
parent surface. Instead of black and 
white by negative and positive, one 
can accomplish it by laying this on 
a design, shifting the design around 
to make a straight reproduction of it. 
One can accomplish quickly and in 
a clean manner from the mechanical 
point of view, and at far less cost, 
things that could not be purchased 
otherwise because they take too much 
time and cost too much money. We 
are reducing the cost of photo-engrav- 
ing by adopting this method. On top 
of that, it is creative selling. 

“True, it starts in as a mechanical 
or photographic stunt; it’s a trick we 
learn, manipulation of one kind or 
another; but it must find its way into 
the business office; it must be under- 
stood; we must produce this material 
and demonstrate its uses to the public 
at large, to derive benefits therefrom 
in a material sense.” 
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The Excello Proof Press 


CHASES! 


SPECIAL STOCK BARGAINS 


A rigid, —The chases below are special stocks and 
accurate may be had at bargain prices to clean out. 
: Only a few of each left. 
machine Chases are eleetric welded, brand new, of 
silver bright steel and guaranteed for a 
for lifetime. 
Conserva- POSTER: WITHOUT CROSS BAR 
e Outside Inside Price Ea. 
a 1a7exaove 1834x2004 540 
8 x x y 
Printers 1934x2214 1774x205 6. 


BOOK: TWO CROSS BARS, 3 
PICAS WIDE 


£ h ya h Press a oe nae Abe 
Here is a proof-press that really does the x x31% ea. i 
© 26 x34! 24 x32% ea. 17.50 
itmemnes-| (=a ae = ae 
Clip this ad, paste on letterhead for infor- x AX383/4 ea. y 
ation on proof-presses, punching , xe, ee 9 ea. 18.50 
machines, small ink mills, gathering 7/ax34/4 x32Y%4 ea. 17.50 


machines, type-hi_ gauges, form trucks, 
press seats, stripping machines, extractors. 


EXCELLO MACHINE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





We have been engaged in the exclusive 
manufacture of steel chases for 
the past thirty-six years 


Sandblom Steel Chase Co. 


424 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pleger Hinged Paper Covering Machine 


This machine scores paper covers and glues them onto the back and 
sides of catalogues, covering the stitches. Production from 30 to 64 
per minute. Designed for the better grade of catalogues. It will score 
and fold paper covers. Adjustments are easily made. Range from 7s” 
to 2” in thickness. . . . And this from concerns having used it for years: 

















CITTTTITI IIIT 


We would not take $25,000.00 for the 
machine if we could not get another. 


We averaged 16,000 books a day of eight 
hours. Saturday we also covered 14,000 
6144"x914”" about 1%,” thick, and made a 
beautiful job of it. The best speed made 
on the large book was 23,000 per day. 
The best speed on the small book was 
3.480 per hour, with an average speed 
well over 3,000. 


We could have gladly paid much more for 


the machine. Production and quality meets 
our most sanguine expectations. 


We have certainly put our Hinged Paper 
Covering Machine to the acid test the 
past two months. We produced the Sep- 
tember telephone directory, a 368-page 
book with heavy covers, at an average 
speed of 2,000 books per hour, the 92,000 
books going through the bindery in five 
and one-half days. 


Everybody is well pleased with the ma- 
chine. 


Round Corner Turning-in Machine—Book Back Gluing Machine—Library 
Book Smashing Machine—Library and Job Book Finishing Machine—Strip 


End G 





609-13 W. Lake Street 


ummer—Strip End Trimmer. 


JOHN J. PLEGER COMPANY @ 


BOOKBINDING 
- MACHINERY . 


Chicago, IIlinois 
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Equipment Manufacturers Announce 





Many New Things 


For the Progressive Printer 


ctv for office use may 
seem a novelty, but they are never- 
theless much desired devices where 
numerous halftones and zinc etchings 
from day to day are passing between 
the advertiser or publisher and the 
printer. Vandercook & Sons, proof- 
press manufacturers for his majesty 
the American printer, has just begun 
to market such a machine, as illus- 
trated below. The top of the ink box 
supplied with the press is a polished 
steel plate which makes a convenient 
ink plate. The box provides a place 
to keep the inking roller, ink, cleaning 
rags, and cleaning fluid. When the 
press is not in use the ink box is 
placed on the press bed and the whole 
equipment covered by means of the 
dust cover furnished. The composi- 





Vandercook’s New Office Proof Press 


tion impression cylinder will give a 
good proof of forms that vary con- 
siderably in height. Directly under 
the hard outside covering of the 
roller is a layer of resilient material 
which makes the roller accommodate 
itself to the unevenness of the form. 


New Ship With an Old Pilot 


Hammond Machinery Builders, 
Inc., is the new name for the Hill- 
Curtis Company, Kalamazoo. The 
business remains as before, the build- 
ing of the Trimosaw machine; only 
the name has been changed, . with 
W. C. Hammond as president. Mr. 
Hammond came to the Hill-Curtis 
Company twelve years ago this fall, 
and in this time he has taken pardon- 
able pride in making the company 
what it is today—one of the leaders 
in the manufacture of polishing, 
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grinding, and sawing machinery. The 
president of the new company assures 
us that he will in the future as in the 
past devote his energy and his new 
shop to the manufacture of machines 
of unexcelled service for the printer. 


The Fitz Angle Lockup 


Charles Fitzgerald, superintendent 
of the printing department of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa, Des Moines, has invented 
an angle lock-up system for diagonal 
forms. In these days when any 
amount of intricate forms are put to 
press, this lock-up system “makes 
the difficult jobs a pleasure,” as the 
inventor says. The system consists 
of a swivel furniture with a straight- 
push quoin that will securely lock 
type, linotype, plates, etc., in any 
position in a printer’s chase, from a 
square to an angle of any degree. 
Quoins may be placed either in front 
or behind blocks. 


The Hacker Plate Gage 

For the purpose of rectifying plates 
before going to press the Hacker 
plate gage and rectifier has been 
put on the market. This device 
measures the height of the plates and 
cuts under actual printing pressures. 
Measurements are made anywhere 
on the plate and they show the exact 
amount of error. Irregularities may 
then be compensated with underlays 
and interlays as shown by the gage. 
In other words, the proper printing 
height of all cuts is established 
before they reach the press, cutting 
down makeready time and unnec- 
essary press delay. It costs money 
to have a big press standing idle 
waiting for a form to be made ready; 
this idle time should therefore be 
cut down as much as possible. 


New Planning Book 
The S. D. Warren Company, Bos- 
ton, known practically to every printer 
in the country for its helps in creating 
and planning timely printing, is keep- 








REMOVE YOUR WORRIES 


in connection with Forms on your High Speed Presses with the 


Posmemreereene 


Pp 







ERFECTION QUOIN 


THE MOST SCIENTIFIC AND 
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Write for Descriptive Literature 
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A Type Face 


For Every Book 
or Catalog 
Need 


We are equipped with 
every facility to give you 
excellent service on book 
or catalog composition. 


We guarantee clean faces, 
and good proofreading; and 
give you the benefit of years 
of experience in linotype, 
monotype and make-up. 


{ Personal Supervision 
by Executives 


OR 


Write for Information 


MATHEWS 


Typesetting Co. 
626 Federal Street 
Chicago - Illinois 
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ing up the good work and increasing 
its reputation. The latest publication 
of this sort is called “How to Plan 
Printed Pieces to Save Time and 
Money.” It’s a valuable book of its 
kind that should be in the hands of 
every progressive craftsman printer. 


Multiform Saw Planer 


The J. A. Richards Company, Kala- 
mazoo, calls its saw planer the “Mul- 





Do-More Saw Planer 


tiform Do-More” planer, because it 
was designed to simplify the work of 
the printer in shaping, mortising, and 
beveling his cuts and in cutting and 
trimming his slugs. The motor is di- 
rectly connected to the chuck and to 
the bracket or supporting arm which 
makes it profitable for vertical, hori- 
zontal, or angle operation. 


New Style Brass Poster Type 

From England comes the news of 
the marketing of a strong, clearfaced 
letter in brass or any other approved 
metal for use in poster work, assur- 
ing accuracy of face, safe lock-up, 
long wear, ease of handling and genu- 
ine economy in the investment. 
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While visiting London recently we 
were shown a poster rotary press to 
the cylinder of which the types were 
clamped by iron rods through the 
bearers of the cylinder. Naturally 
the types were curved on the face and 
on the bottom to correspond to the 
face of the cylinder. When reference 
is made to the rotary press in this 
article, this is the press referred to. 

The special patented method of 
construction of this hardened brass 
type ensures that the face of the type 
is fully supported, whilst the body is 
hollowed out so that the form is little 
heavier than a form composed of 
ordinary wood letters. The types are 
locked up in the form or on the cyl- 
inder of a rotary poster machine in 
the ordinary way. 

It is pointed out that wood types, 
however well made or carefully used, 
have a tendency to shrink and warp 
and to alter their shape according to 
the circumstances under which they 
are used. Wood types wear down 
rapidly and much time is lost in un- 
derlaying the form, while the result- 
ing impression leaves much to be de- 
sired. When used on rotary poster 
machines, 
badly are not only a disfigurement 
to the poster, but are apt to be a con- 
stant source of danger, as they may 
fly out of the machine and cause dam- 
age; in any case they waste time in 
patching and making ready. 

Brass poster types are always true 
to body, last very much longer than 
wood type, give a better effect and 
save time and trouble in many ways. 
The cost is more than the wood types, 
but the economy they effect soon com- 
pensates for the increased cost. In 
these days, when newspapers use 
every possible mechanical device, 





types which have shrunk 


Why 
Knot 
Thread????27?2? 


The LIFE—the ECONO- 
MY—the SA TISFAC- 
TION of every stitched 
job depends upon thread. 


We want to send you a 
working quantity of our 
“Security” brand thread. If 
it is not the best you have 
used, KEEP IT—NO 
CHARGE. 


If it knots—ONCE— 
KEEP IT—NO CHARGE. 


Knots break expensive 
needles and add lost-time 
cost. 


“Security” costs less than 
inferior thread. Every inch 
of it is guaranteed perfect. 
Twenty years of sincerity 
in every fibre. 


Sew “customer-satisfaction” 
into every book. 


Write or wire for your try- 
out—OUR RISK. 


“(In UNION there is strength)” 


moO) MARK 


The Union Thread boi 


Station P 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Patent Base Bargains! 


Save 40% on Patent Base— 
Wesel Final Base and Hooks 
Latham Base and Hooks 
Warnock Diag. Base and Hooks 


Let us know the bed size! Write at once 


J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY 
218 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 











Three 
Essentials 
of Gold Ink 
Printing 

The Right Ink. 


The right paper and a good 
makeready. 





We furnish the Ink. 


Gold Seal Metallic Ink 
} Dries on the Paper but not on Press 


Directions for Use Mailed on Request 
E.W. MEYER CO. 


129 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Send in the names of your execu- 
tives to get copies of the GRAPHIC 
Arts MONTHLY each month. 














however costly, in order to ensure 
that when the form leaves the com- 
posing room there is no waste of time 
which can possibly be avoided, it will] 
be apparent that modern newspapers 
and up-to-date printers cannot afford 
to neglect any device for saving time 
and producing news sheets better and 
quicker. The metal type needs less 
makeready at any time, and as the 
sides of the face are perpendicular— 
not sloping—there is no tendency for 
the letter to lose its shape. 


Portable Electric Blower 
The days of the twelve-inch bel- 
lows as a means of keeping type cabi- 
nets, typesetting machines, and other 
equipment clean from dust and metal 





Tornado Blower in Operation 


shavings are luckily past. It was not 
exactly an efficient tool. Now we use 
electric blowers for the purpose, and 
the dust vanishes before them as the 
dew before the sun. The illustration 
herewith shows a portable electric 
blower dusting off a folder. It is a 
handy tool for all purposes. It is 
called the Tornado bluwer and is 
manufactured by the Breuer Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
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Save Money 


(1) By eliminating offset. _ 
(2) By stacking in larger piles. 
(3) By doing away with slipsheeting. 
(4) By saving ink. 


KNAUFFSATT 


will do all this. Let us convince you 
with our list of users. 













Better still, pin this ad to your letter- 
head with $2 for a pound trial order. 








Money refunded if results are not 
satisfactory. 

















Let us send you literature on 
Levison Metal Bases and Clamps, 
or on Stayput Lock and Register 
Quoin which is guaranteed to stay 
locked throughout an entire run. 


Becker Printing Specialties 


208 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 











Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


Cylinder Presses 
1—46x65” Miehle. 
1— 43x56” Miehle. 
1—39x53” Miehle. 
1—29x41” 4-Roller Miehle. 
1—30x42” 3-Roller Miehle. 
1—Pony Miehle. 
i—Huber Hodgman, 42x52”. 
1—No. 43—3-Roller Optimus. 
and other sizes and makes of cylinders. 


All sizes Gordon Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Perforators, Stitchers, and other mis- 
cellaneous printing equipment. 

Parts in stock for C. & P., Colts, Thom- 
son Presses, Reliance Paper Cutters. 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 
CORPORATION : 
M.Heumos A.Charleston R.A. Heumos 
410 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 








Established 1910 
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SALE 


Modern Equipment 
from Consolidation of 
Two Large Chicago 

Plants 
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6—65 Inch Miehles, some with Cross 
Feeders and extension deliveries. 

2—56 Inch modern Miehles. 

46 Inch Premier, 2 Rev. Press. 

29x41—4 Rol. Miehle. 

34 Inch Pony Miehle. 

2—10x15 C. & P. Gordons. 

1—12x18 C. & P. Presses. 

2—65 Inch Rouse Paper Lifts. 

2—68 Inch Rouse Paper Lifts. 

25—Steel Run Stands and Cases. 

5—Stones and Frames. 

45 In. Seybold Cutter. 

Y% and 1% Inch Morrison Stitchers. 

Christensen Auto. Stitcher. 

Latham Power Punch and heads. 
32x44 Dexter Job Folder with Cross 
Feeder. 
44x65 Brown, Dble. 32 and 64, or 
4—16’s Book Folder with Feeder. 

6—Long Bindery Tables. 

2—Hall Circular Folders. 

Monotype Caster. 

Miscel. Composing, Binding & Press- 
room tools, supplies, etc. 


Machines can be shown in _ operation. 
Arrangements can be made to ship 
direct. 


We own a large stock of Modern 
Equipment for Printers, Binders and 
Folding Box Manufacturers. Buyers 
in ©®entral and Western territory write 
forour Bulletin. 

tt 

New Printing Equipment 

and Supplies 


st 


The Wanner Company — 
714-16 S. Dearborn St. . 
Chicago, IIl. 




















Commissioner Louis Flader Reviews 


The Year’s Progress 


In the Photo-Engraving Industry 


OMMISSIONER Louis FLADER of the 

American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation reviewed the development 
and progress of the photo-engraving 
industry at the annual convention of 
his association in San Francisco re- 
cently. As Mr. Flader is to the Amer- 
ican photo-engraving industry what 
William Gamble is to the British— 
an authority of unquestioned worth— 
we quote part of this review for the 
edification of our readers. Said Mr. 
Flader: 

“The developments taking place in 
graphic arts circles are constant and 
at times revolutionary in their nature. 
In dealing with this subject we can 
no longer confine ourselves strictly to 
photo-engraving but are compelled to 
include all of the graphic arts, since 
each overlaps the other and 
exercises more or less in- 
fluence upon it? Thus we 
can readily see that a vio- 
lent change in the compos-— 
ing room of the printer is 
apt to affect the photo-en- 
graver. A change in print- 
ing machinery is sure to af- 
fect the photo-engraver and, 
as we have already experi- 
enced, cause him to change 
his customs and practices in 
order tov conform to the new 
printing press deve:opments and re- 
quirements. ‘We are all.of us wheels 
within wheels, and disturbance in 
one causes vibrations in the rest. 


a 





Louis Flader 


“Multicolor printing from rotary 
presses is growing and has been a 
great stimulant to the increase of 
color process plates. The tendency in 
advertising is strongly toward the lib- 
eral use of color, and the four-color 
process as practiced by the photo-en- 
gravers up to this point is best suited 
for the purpose. The use of four- 
color process in advertising, particu- 
larly in the periodical publications, 
is limited largely to the capacity of 
the photo-engravers who produce the 
plates and the capacity of the presses 
that prints them. Fortunes are being 
spent to enlarge facilities, all of which 
means expansicn in the photo-engrav- 
ing business. 

“The advance made in direct color 
photography has been beneficial to 
photo-engravers since it pro- 
duces more copy suitable for 
reproduction. Without this 
copy source, many sets of 
color plates now in use 
could not have been made. 
Commercial photography 
has been attuned to the 
tempo of modernistic art 
and has greatly increased 
its field and consequently 
the scope of the photo-en- 
-graving industry itself. 

“The developments and 
the progress in photo-engraving dur- 
ing the year’ have not been marked 
by anything ‘of a revolutionary char- 
acter. Refinements due to greater skill 
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Vertifile Your Cuts 


File or Find Any Cut in a Few Seconds 
Vertical System of Filing 


Minimizes the warpage of your half- 
tones, electrotypes, woodcuts and 
zincs by allowing for an air space 
around the cuts. 


Protects Them from Scratching. 
Dust, dirt and corrosion. 
Fire resisting. 

Saves Space 


By the elimination of runs and slides. 
This amounts to a saving of about % 
to % over the flat drawer systems. 


Modern Equipment 


Made of steel. Well finished, yet 
built for hard enduring service. 
fine piece of office or shop equipment. 


Sectional Bookcase Plan 


No erection necessary. Set them in 
place—1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 sections high. 
Add sections as you need them. 


Color Signal Device 


On each container shows available 
space. This means maximum capacity 
utilized. Index tabs included. 


Less in cost than a good cut lost. 











Begin now and add sections as you need 
them. There is no limit to the capacity. 
One single section holds 18 square feet. 


This stack of Vertifile sections holds 90 Will take any size, from the smallest, 
square feet of mounted cuts. Occupies Y inch, to the 12x18 inch cut. Simple 
but 14x18 inches floor space. system. 


Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co. 
325 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


LOTHROP ANGLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 325 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Kindly send information onthe Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 
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and experience based upon public de- 
mand for unusual service have taken 
place as rapidly as at any time in 
the history of the business. The photo- 
engraver today is further advanced in 
understanding, experience, and tech- 
nique than are the platemakers con- 
nected with other processes. He can- 
not rest upon his oars, however, as 
time and experience will produce a 
state of perfection in other processes 
and fields corresponding to his own. 
.“Photo-lithography and offset print- 
ing are devolping as might be ex- 
pected although no basic changes have 
taken place. The combined skill, 
knowledge, and experience of the photo- 
engraver and the lithographer alone 
will bring about improvements in 
that industry. The most noteworthy 
development in connection with photo- 
lithography is the invasion of the 
newspaper field. A start has been 
made by a newspaper in New Zea- 
land and although reports are meager 
and by no means conclusive, good 
progress is indicated. An offset press 
suitable for newspaper production has 
been built and is now being tested 
by a group of metropolitan newspaper 
publishers in this country. The out- 
come will be watched with interest 
by all. While at first glance the com- 
mercial photo-engraver may feel this 
experiment to be of remote interest, 
if at all, he must not overlook the 
fact that newspaper advertising is 
increasing greater and faster than 
any other and that new sources of 
business are being opened to the com- 
mercial photo-engraver in the prepar- 
ation of newspaper halftone advertis- 
ing plates. If offset lithography and 
printing is generally adopted by 
newspapers the photo-engravers will 
have to adapt himself and his process 











to the new requirements or lose a 
considerable portion of his business, 
“Photo-lithography is also invading 
the job printing field more than ever 
before in the introduction of small 
units for which a number of advan- 
tages, principally speed and low costs, 
are claimed. This is a serious situa- 
tion for the photo-engraver and one 
that he will have to consider if the 
experiment proves successful. 

“In the field of rotogravure illus- 
trating and printing a somewhat sim- 
ilar situation exists. Strangely enough, 
when rotogravure was first introduced 
it came through the newspaper field. 
Up to recently it has been confined 
largely to use in connection with 


newspapers and large edition print- 


ing. Of late, however, we have seen 
the arrival of the small sheet-fed 
rotogravure press, this being made in 
various sizes covering practically the 
entire commercial illustrating and 
printing field. Quite a number of 
photo-engravers in England and other 
European countries, with foresight 
that does them credit, have installed 
these presses and have gone into the 
production of the illustrations as well 
as the printing of rotogravure ma- 
terial. A number of rotogravure 
presses have been sold in this coun- 
try and indications are that they will 
continue to flow in constantly increas- 
ing numbers. Several American photo- 
engravers have installed these presses 
and others are making preparations 
to produce rotogravure plates. 

“A somewhat startling invention is 
that referred to and known as the 
‘Postergraph’ process used in connec- 
tion with photo-lithography and off- 
set printing. The process consists of 
making color separation halftone neg- 
atives, 8 by 1o inches in size. These 
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are placed in a projection apparatus 
and with the aid of a powerful light 
the image is projected on a sensitized 
offset plate. Great rapidity and cheap- 
ness of operation is claimed for this 
method. Some good results have been 
obtained, although the process can- 
not as yet be said to be of general 
commercial adaption or value. No 
method has yet been discovered that 
will automatically and photographi- 
cally reproduce colored copy and con- 
vert the tones into printing surfaces. 
Skill, practice, experience, and the 
human elements still play a most im- 
portant part in the procedure and 
probably always will. The claims 
made for scientific, photographic, and 
automatic reproduction methods rep- 
resent wishes and desires rather than 
facts and accomplishments. 

“Another so-called invention prom- 
ises to produce halftones without the 
use of the screen in the camera. This 
is an adaptation and a revival of Doc- 
tor Albert’s method introduced fifteen 
or twenty years ago, in which a con- 
tinuous tone negative was placed 


a printing frame in contact with thes 


halftone screen for the purpose of 
printing the image in dot formation 
on a piece of sensitized metal. This 
method it was claimed possessed some 
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Something NEW! 


A new patented device 

foe pet 2a ie Press t Must 
ape with brass rivets, 

250 rivets and a roll Make Good 


of the best tape $520 
ever made, all for 
Ten times faster and 


or 
stronger than sewing. 7 We Will! 
Latham Automatic Registering Co. 


Patent Base Specialists 


Composing and Press Room Equipment and Supplies 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, I1linois 














advantages not obtainable through the 
use of the halftone screen in the 
camera, but it never became popular 
to the point where it entered into 
general use. The process and the 
necessary equipment were purchased 
by one concern in this country and is 
used occasionally and when circum- 
stances warrant it. 


“Another so-called new invention 
claimed by Ernst Brothers of Cleve- 
land employs a special screen made 
of celluloid or gelatine in which the 
space corresponding to the screen 
opening is occupied by a slight eleva- 
tion, convex in form. This, it is 
claimed, causes the screen aperture 
to function as a lens and by placing 
this screen in contact with a continu- 
ous tone negative and by rotating the 
printing lamp a halftone effect is 
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obtained. Several years of experimen- 
tation have failed to produce anything 
of practical value up to this writing, 
to the best of our knowledge. 

“Photo-engravers will do well to 
consider the advisability and necessity 
of becoming the platemakers for all 
printing processes in the future. Our 
basic knowledge of such plate making 
places us in an advantageous position 
and it will of course be necessary to 
apply our knowledge and experience 
differently than we apply them in our 
own business. 

“Pantone, the mercurized printing 
method, has been installed in several 
European countries, but apparently 
has not entered largely into the com- 
mercial field and little is known about 
it at this time. Developments have 
been made, although definite results 
are not known to us, in the production 
and printing of color process plates 
by this method and latest advices indi- 
cate that it is considered as being ap- 
plicable and useful to the production 
of newspapers. A. Ronald Trist, the 
inventor, recently came to this country 
for the purpose of interesting news- 
paper publishers in the Pantone Proc- 
ess. No announcement has been made, 
which indicates that plans have not 
yet been perfected for its general 
introduction in America.” 
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Organize Your Messengers 


A correspondent to The British 
Printer, London, tells the following 
story: 

“It was press time on an impor- 
tant weekly trade paper. The first 
forms had gone to press on time 
(12:30 a. m.) and the mono. casters 
were rhythmically pumping out 


eight-point for the next sixteen. Key- 
board operators were waiting for 
their last takes and _ proofreaders - 
were wondering whether they would 
be able to catch the last homeward- 
bound car, or whether they would 
have to walk. 

“George, the foreman, was in good 
spirits, for everything was running 
smoothly, and no snags were appar- 
ent. All was as merry as the pro- 
verbial marriage bell, when sud- 
denly, out from nowhere, blank de- 
spair settled on the staff and chilled 
George to the marrow. 

“The prelude to this was the quick, 
short steps of the editor-in-charge, 
who came from the office at the end 
of the case room to the foreman with 
a request for proofs of a special ar- 
ticle, the copy for which had been 
sent down from the editorial office 
early in the evening. 

“George had received no special 
article, and was emphatic on the 
point. ‘But I handed it to the mes- 
senger personally,’ said the editor, 
who gave the time, circumstances, 
and description of the messenger. 

“However, no copy was to be 
found, and it seemed that the editor 
would have to taxi back to the edi- 
torial office in the hope of finding 
the copy there, or, at the worst, to 
secure details and write the article 
afresh—a procedure entailing delay. 

“Meanwhile, the remainder of the 
copy had been tapped, was now off 
the casters and the proofs being read. 

“It appeared that the article in 
question was truly a special, as it 
contained particulars of a new trade 
departure. Every printer will re- 
alize the significance of this, for to 
bring the paper out with no mention 
of the matter would mean loss of 
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prestige and the offending of impor- 
tant trade personages. It is also well 
known that the technical staff have a 
real pride in their paper and will 
strain every nerve to assist the edi- 
torial staff to be first with the news. 

“And the clock was ticking valu- 
able seconds away with the staff 
nearly paralyzed with dread. 

“Then came blessed relief. One of 
the compositors who, through long 
service, was well acquainted with all 
departments of the office, had gone 
down into the messengers’ room and 
rummaged through the leather satch- 
els, and he emerged triumphantly 
bearing the precious envelope which 
contained the ‘special.’ 

“To cut the story short, George ex- 
horted the boys to ‘pull out,’ and by 
the time the first rays of the sun 
struck the windows schedule time 
was made up and the last forms were 
‘put to bed.’ 

“Tis said that ‘all’s well that ends 
well.’ But is it? True, relief from 
jeopardy is assured; but something 
more is needed—assurance that the 
future will not hold the sword of 
Damocles overhead. 

“It is to be doubted if a shot-proof 
messenger service can be arranged, 
for even post office registered mails 
sometimes go astray. What the printer 
can do, however, is to take reason- 
able precautions against his mes- 
senger service failing at a critical 
moment. 

“In the case of the printer doing 
contract work for several periodicals 
and large commercial houses,- where 
a fairly large messenger service is 
necessary on account of continual 
forwarding of copy, a good system 
is to insist that all parcels of copy, 





cuts, etc., be sent in enclosed pack- 
ages, each package to be numbered 
consecutively. 

“Thus: Taking Monday morning 
as zero, each customer should num- 
ber his packages with a printed label 
bearing a bold figure: “No. 1, Samuel 
& Co,” and the contents of each pack- 
age should be entered in a dupli- 
cate book against the appropriate 
number, the carbon being retained in 
the book and the tear-off handed to 
the messenger, who in turn would 
hand it to his responsible chief on 
return to the office. In the printer’s 
messenger department a book should 
be kept, one page for each customer, 
with numbers running down the page 
from No. 1. As each parcel was re- 
ceived the number could be cancelled 
and the time of receipt inserted. In 
the event of, say, No. 9 package be- 
ing received before No. 8 was can- 
celled, immediate inquiry by tele- 
phone would determine whether or 
no No. 8 had gone astray. In addi- 
tion, special and urgent parcels 
should be advised by telephone and 
receipt acknowledged. 

“Many printers have excellent sys- 
tems of messenger service, but some 
have no properly organized method. 
It needs no special tax on the imagi- 
nation to conjure up what might hap- 
pen if an important package went 
astray at publication time.” 
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THE GRAPHIC ArTs MONTHLY is 
sent free to all graphic arts plant exe- 
cutives and other keymen. If you 
want the magazine, send us your 
name and state the position you hold 
with your firm. You will then re- 
ceive the magazine each month. 








Vulcan Proofing Company Tells About the 


New Offset Blanket 


And How to Prepare It 


oe THE NEW BLANKET is put 
on the press the offset pressman 
should observe the following simple 
but important rules: 


(1) The way around the cylin- 
der is determined from the back of 
the blanket. 

(2) Lay out both center lines 
of the bar punches at right angles 
to a straight line drawn on the back 
of the blanket parallel to the edge. 

(3) Permit both edges of the 
blanket to overlap the underlay ap- 
proximately one-half inch. 

(4) Remove the coating from the 
surface with gasoline and powdered 
pumice. 

(5) Remove the wash immedi- 
ately and _ thoroughly, especially 
around the edges. 

(6) Dust with a mixture of fifty 
per cent powdered sulphur and fifty 
per cent Italian talc. 

WasHInNG—Use a high grade gaso- 
line. Should you find it difficult to 
remove the coating from the surface 
of a new blanket, shake a little 
powdered pumice on a cloth satur- 
ated with gasoline. Follow immedi- 
ately with a dry, clean cloth, be- 
ing particularly careful to remove 
the wash from the edges of the 
blanket. Wash the blanket as little 
as possible. Between the running 
of short jobs it is not ordinarily 
necessary to wash the blanket. In- 
stead, run through about one dozen 


waste sheets to remove ink from pre- 
vious runs. This eliminates possible 
softening of the blanket due to too 
frequent use of cleaning liquids. 

PowpEerRiInNG—After washing, al- 
ways dust the surface of the blanket. 
It is recommended that a mixture 
of fifty per cent powdered sulphur 
and fifty per cent Italian talc be 
used. If the blanket shows a tend- 
ency to be tacky use straight pow- 
dered sulphur. 


Blanket Troubles 


TACKINEss—Caused by the action 
of oil or grease on the rubber sur- 
face. For temporary relief wash 
with solution of powdered sulphur 
in carbon disulphide (two table- 
spoonfuls powdered sulphur mixed 
with one-half pint carbon disulphide). 
This is suggested for emergency 
use only as continued use of carbon 
disulphide is detrimental to the rub- 
ber surface. 

Upon completion of the run re- 
move the blanket from the cylinder 
and thoroughly wash with weak 
solution of caustic soda (two to 
three oz. caustic soda dissolved in 
a pail of water). Then clean with 
clear water, powder and hang up 
for several days. 

HarpNEss—Hardness or glazing 
are rarely encountered in a good 
blanket due to the resiliency which 
is a special feature of its manufac- 
ture. If this condition should occur, 
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Teachers of Printing 


In public schools, academies, colleges, and trade schools 
need comprehensive and authoritative teaching material. 
They cannot afford to take chances with anything that 
does not cover the subject from all possible angles, nor 
anything lacking in facts. 


The Twentieth Century 


Encyclopedia 


of Printing 


Is published with this point in view. ‘The compiler of 
this great work is a teacher of the economics of printing 
in the Chicago School of Printing. A big part of the 
material found in this book was gathered and used in his 
course in the winter of 1928-29 and proved to be both 
valuable and instructive to the students. His hope is 
now that it will prove as much to other teachers of 
printing who hitherto have had to lean on their own 
resources for teaching material of this kind. 

The book will be ready for delivery the first week 
in January. Let’s have your order now. 


Nearly 600 Pages With a Number 


of Colored Inserts 


Price $ 1 () 


Se? 
The Graphic Arts Publishing Company 


608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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the blanket can be softened by using 
turpentine as a ‘wash. Extreme cau- 
tion should be exercised in the use 
of turpentine and its application to 
the blanket should be resorted to 
only at infrequent intervals and as 
a temporary expedient. 

DousLinc—Doubling is the result 
of too much pressure or a variation 
of circumferences. Reduce pressure 
to a minimum. If that does not cure 
the condition readjust the packing to 
make the circumferences of the press 
cylinders exactly equal. 

Stickinc—When sheets stick to a 
blanket, wash the blanket first, then 
slightly roughen the surface with a 
piece of fine emery cloth. 

PaTCHING—Should the blanket sur- 
face become cut, use: Compound 
No. ro for Repairing Offset Blankets, 
manufactured by McKinley & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Low Spots—This may be over- 
come by building up with paper on 
the back of the blanket or by the 
application of turpentine to the spots 
on the rubber surface. The former 
method is preferable since turpentine 
will eventually cause tackiness and 
blistering. We do not recommend 
the application of liquid of any kind 
to the back of the bianket. 

EMBOSSING—This is caused by the 
action of oils or too much pressure. 
Use a gasoline wash and minimum 
pressure. A caustic soda wash may 
also be used. Do not rub down em- 
bossed portions of blanket since low 
spots will result. 

BLISTERING OR LOOSENING AT EDGES 
—If blisters appear along the edges 
of the blanket it is due to wetting 
the blanket fabric with a washing so- 
lution at either side. Capillary at- 
traction draws the wash under the 


—. 


printing surface and the wash at- 
tacks the rubber, loosening the ad- 
hesion of the rubber from the fabric 
of the blanket. 

Be sure to remove the wash im- 
mediately and thoroughly along the 
edges. 

Do not run the underlay alk the 


way to the edges of the blanket, 


Allow the blanket to overlap the 
packing one-quarter to one-half inch 
on each side. 

Note: Where blistering occurs at 
the edges of the blanket it is often 
caused by too much pressure be- 
tween the blanket and the impres- 
sion cylinder. 

Cautions 

Do not apply liquid of any kind 
to the back of the blanket. 

When ordering offset blankets be 
sure to specify way around the 
cylinder. 

Do not scratch with emery. 

Use high grade gasoline as a 
wash. 

Carbon disulphide is highly in- 
flammable. Use extreme care in 
handling. 

Use turpentine sparingly. 
injurious to rubber. 

Keep blanket as free from oils and 
greases as possible. 

Caustic soda will destroy the de- 
sign on the plate, therefore, remove 
all traces of it from the blanket be- 
fore resuming work. 

Acids will destroy the 
surface. 

Reserve blankets should be stored 
in a dark, cool place, either in rolls 
or spread out flat on the shelves. 
Do not lay the roll down; stand it 
on the end. Do not wash the blanket 
until it is time to put it on the press 
for work. 


It is 


rubber 
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Classified Advertisi 


CALENDAR PADS 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 


Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now 
ready for shipment; the best and 


cheapest on the market; 
sample books and prices. 


write for 








EQUIPMENT 





HARD TO BELIEVE, BUT TRUE! 
Brand-new font Intertype 6-pt. No. 2 
with BF No. 1, No. 542 (identical: with 
Merg. font 6/\70), wide-tooth matrices 
offered as snap at $78.50. Recently 
cost over $130; never run through 
magazine except to prove font. Not 
a thing fishy about it—perfect font at 
a $50 saving. Prepaid. 

Also brand new font Intertype 11 pt. 
Caslon with ital, and s. c. font No. 837. 
Used just one month and still factory 
count on all mats, which are new wide- 
tooth style. Cost $130; sell at $72.50 
prepaid. M. E. Barager, 6523 20th Ave., 
N. E. Seattle, Washington. 





FOR SALE—Latham No. 
Stitcher with motor, 
row and wide stitch. 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


00 Wire 
2 heads for nar- 
Address Box 121, 





NEWSPAPER PRESS CONTROL, for 
sale, removed to make way for larger 
equipment, perfect condition, a bargain. 
Write immediately if interested. Box 
No. 128, The Graphic Arts Monthly. 





LARGEST central stock printing, bind- 
ing and folding box equipment, Send for 
Wanner’s Bulletin. The Wanner Com- 
pany, 714-16 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. 
Two keyboards and two casters, com- 
plete now running. Also extra Ken- 
nerly matrices. Pittsburgh Monotype 
Composition Co., 401 Manufacturers 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Smyth book sewing ma- 
chine. First class condition. Address 
Box 101, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR SALE—1 44” Dexter Cutting Mar 


cnine. Address Box 138, Graphic Arts 
Monthly. Ons 








FOR SALE—Tatum Power Punch with 
punches and dies. Address Box 107, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR SALE—12x18 New Series Miller 
Unit. Good condition. Operating daily. 
Must be moved quickly. Box No. 142, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR SALE—Brackett stripping machine 
complete with motor. Like new. Ad- 
dress Box 113, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





STEVENSON FURNITURE MOLD—Re- 
possessed, as customer’s machine re- 
turned. Used: very little. We over- 
hauled and guarantee same as new. 
Casts spacing and basing material on 
Lino or Inter from 6 to 36-pt. Equip- 
ment as desired. Ashton G. Stevenson, 
859 N. Franklin Street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Round Corner Cutting Ma- 
chine with 10 knives. Address Box 119, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





MILLER HIGH SPEED PRESS for im- 
mediate sale. Bargain for quick move. 
Box No. 140, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


FOR SALE 


50-Inch C. & P. Automatic 
Clamp Cutter (1927 Model) 


This machine is new and can he bought 
at a substantial saving. 


American Type Founders Co. 
519 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


FOR QUICK SALE 
No. 10 Optimus 
First Class Condition 
Price Reasonable 


Many Other Good Buys 
in Used Presses 











* Write Us 
R. W. PRENTISS 
407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 





FOR SALE—1—No. 1 Monitor Stitcher. 
Guaranteed same as new. Capacity two 
sheets to %’’. 

1—No. 7 Boston Stitcher. Excellent 
Shape. Box 144, Graphic Arts Monthly. 
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A REAL BARGAIN—$1600 takes a 
Model 14 Lino, now running, equipped 
with motor. gas. pot and monomelt, also 
Model 26 Lino reasonable. Box No. 146, 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Automatic 
Eclipse Folder 14x19; Lafayette single 
fold, $90; Hall 25x34, $275; Mentges 
latest Model 112, $500. J. L. Paul, 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








FOLDERS 





FOLDERS—Used, first class condition. 
Dexter 25x38. Hall 34x34, Liberty 22x32. 
Write P. L. Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE—Two model! B Cleveland 
folders sheet sizes 6x6 to 26x54, in ex- 
cellent operating condition. Bargain 
for quick sale. Kratman Machinery 
Sales, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











KNIFE GRINDERS 


SEND US YOUR KNIVES, all kinds, 

by mail or express. Dull or poorly 

sharpened knives cost money in more 

ways than one. 

Geo. Hofbauer & Co., 501 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jorson & Carlson Co., Inc., 707 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 

Kellett Co., 501 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sharp Tool Service Co., Inc., 5613 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

John Swanson & Co., 709 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





DO YOU KNOW that you can use a 
13x19 steel chase to advantage on a 
i2xi18. CC. & ©. Press? If interested, 
address Box 130, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





PRESSROOM executive who would like 
to turn to the selling in Chicago of a 
well established pressroom necessity, 
address Box 132, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


HOT EMBOSSING, Die Cutting, Cata- 
logue and Book Covers, Advertising 
Novelties. Write us regarding your 
cover problems. Specialty Embossing 
Co., 503 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 








EVERY HIGH SCHOOL IN YOUR VI- 
CINITY will need commencement in- 
vitations. Orders are being placed now. 
Get this business with the 1930 Harter 
Line. More than 20 designs in a beauti- 
ful sample book. All you have to do is 
to get the orders and complete the ‘in- 
serts with type printing. Send 25c for 
the sample book, which only covers cost 
of mailing. The Harter Publishing Co., 
2046 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





MOTORS 





———, 


LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE—D. oc. 
motors like new. Emerson, Cline or 
Cushman very low prices; good buy for 
a spare motor. Wm. Reid Co., 537 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS—Large 
assortment new and rebuilt, all guar- 
anteed, many rebuilt bargains. Tell us 
your needs. Hyre Electric Co., 617 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














PRESSES 





LOW PRICED CYLINDER PRESSES— 
One 45x63 Huber Hodgeman, one 41x52 
Huber Hodgeman, one 31x44 Cambell 
2 Revol Fly Delivery, one 40x51 Pre- 
mier with cross feeder. The M, iy 
Abrams Co., 1639 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





ONE-SCOTT five-color Rotary Press, 
70” web,:22” Cut-off. A. W. Robertson, 
461-8th Avenue, New York City. 


Use 


Classified 
Advertising 
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Our Columns 
Will 
Get You 
Immediate 
Results 
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SAW SHARPENING 





SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago, One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 69%c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6 
75c and up. Saws shipped day re- 
ceived. Work guaranteed. Get our 
prices on new blades. 








SCHOOLS 





MILO BENNETT is acknowledged the 
world’s finest Linotype-Intertype in- 
structor. He holds world records. His 
school is large, filled with fine machines, 
If a slow operator, let Bennett fit you 
for a big paying job; if working at 
some branch of the business at poor 
wages, let Bennett teach you to oper- 
ate. Low tuition at school; only $28 
for correspondence course with key- 
board. Free literature. Milo Bennett’s 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 








SPACEBAND CLEANER 


LABOR SAVING DEVICE, simple. easy 

to operate, saves more in life of space- 

bands and matrices alone than its cost. 

Does away with a disagreeable and 

dirty task. Write for descriptive cir- 

cular. The Rockaway Co., 4928 Vliet 
’ St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 











WANTED—TO BUY 





WANTED—One vertical slotting ma- 
chine and rotary scoring machine. In 
good condition. For immediate delivery. 
Box No. 123, Graphic Arts Monthly. 


LUDLOW wanted. 





Must be in good 





condition. Address Box 124, Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 
WANTED—Model B. Kelly Press in 


good condition. Give serial number. 
Box No. 125, Graphic Arts Monthly. 





BENCH SAW, with trimmer, must be in 
good condition. Mayer Press, 235 Collins 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED—Dexter Comber Wheel Pile 
Feeder for 22x34 Pony Cylinder Press. 
Box No. 150, Graphic Arts Monthly. 








NUMBERING MACHINES 





WE CLEAN. REPAIR AND RENT 
automatic numbering machines. Rental 
rate is fifty cents per day. Columbia 
Stamp Works, 428 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. -Telephone Wabash 3626. 











Printing Trades 
Blue Books 


$15 


each 


Buy according 
to Districts 


Five books, each covering one-fifth 
of the country printorially. 


TERRITORY COVERED 
Mid-Western Edition: 

Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. 

New York Edition: 

Metropolitan district of New York, 
including Manhattan, Bronx, Brook- 
lyn, Long Island, Staten Island, West- 
chester County and the State of New 
Jersey. 

Western-Southern Edition: 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas,’ 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
Illinois Edition: 

State of Illinois, including Chicago. 
Eastern Edition: 

Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York State (outside of 
territory covered by New York Edi- 
tion), North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and West Virginia. 


A.F. LEWIS & Co. 
Publishers 
660 Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 


New York and Eastern Editions 
A. F. Lewis & Co., 416 Eighth Ave., 


New York 
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Peenrioaneivenmeeensinemarmeneri 
Visit Our New Modern Plant 




















RAPID ROLLER CO. 


DAVID M. RAPPORT, President 








Manufacturer of 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, OFFSET 
AND RUBBER ROLLERS 








Federal at Twenty-Sixth ~ Chicago, Ill. 
TELEPHONE VICTORY 3100 


























AN EXAMPLE 


in exactness 


| | Be a short generation ago the com- 
| | =~ posing room proof press was very 
| crudely built and occupied a small place 
| | in the importance of printing affairs. 
| With the advent of the Vandercook Rigid 
Bed Composing Room Proof Press pro- 
| | gressive printers quickly found that their 
| extreme accuracy permitted the produc- 
| tion of proofs that were examples for 

| production presses. 











They also made it possible to detect and 
| correct printing surface shortcomings 
| before the forms went to the production 


presses, thereby saving the more expensive 
pressroom time. 























10 
MODELS 


Every modela 
detector of plate and 
typographical 
inaccuracies, 


Each style designed 
for special 
requirements. 


Let us advise 
you. 


Printing Instructors 
No. 17 can teach the fundamentals of press 
FOR PRINTERS work most efficiently with Vander- 


Is an automatic inking Vandercook Proof cook Rigid Proof Presses. 
Press with a printing surface 17x25 Send for complete catalog 


Foreign Distributors: 
EUROPE: Baker Sales 


V ANDERCOOK & SONS Co., London, England 











CANADA: Toronto Type 

° Fdry. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press AUSTRALIA AND. NEW 

“ > e ZEALAND: Alex Cowan 

902 N. Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago, Ill. & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne 








You Can Install the 
Folding Machine Value 
of the Century 


The Brand New 1930 
BAUM AUTOMATIC 


WITHOUT INITIAL PAYMENT 
On Folder or Automatic Feed 


(slight cost for inexpensive pump and motors, we don’t mnfr. these) 


SPEED—20,000 an hour 
56 DIFFERENT FOLDS 


Only $37.50 a Month—IT CAN 
EARN that much in One DAY 


Six Sections of Folding Rollers; Exten- 
sion Delivery Suction Rotary-Wheel 
Feed; Leimann Pump; Motors 


All for $1185 


No extras—everything included 


The folding machine VALUE of the CENTURY 


Factory working overtime trying to keep pace with demand— 
wire collect for complete information and possible delivery date. 


W 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM | 


615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





